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FOREWORD 


I N the last war, Russia was three hundred years behind 
Western Europe in a state of ignorance, inefficiency, 
and confused loyalties, (in the present war, Stalingrad and 
its sequel have established that Soviet Russia is the dynamic 
reality.^ 'Fhe signal achievements of the U.S.S.R. in this 
war are an evidence of its technical efficiency and patriotic 
enthusiasm. How was this immense population ot nearly 
200 millions, w’hich was largely illiterate and primitive, 
trained to the technology of the machine ? How were the 
different races and nationalities welded into an effective 
unity ? 

This book by Mr. Hirlekar, which brings together a 
vast amount of information, arranged with skill and discri- 
mination enables us to some extent, to answ'er these 
questions. In these twenty-seven years, Soviet Russia 
increased food supply, socialised the land, developed a 
modern industry without the help of foreign capital, built 
up a great army whose loyalty and devotion to the Soviet 
State are unquestioned, and created a stable and efficient 
government to carry out the task of social reconstruction 
and national defence. 

'Hie writer of this book tells us that we in India have 
a good deal to learn frtMii an objective study of the Soviet 
enterprise, especially in regard to our economic life and the 
problem of national minorities. 

Poverty, illiteracy, disease are not an essential and un- 
avoidable part of life. They could be swept away if we 


had drive and determination. The Soviet achievement 
demonstrates what can be done in these matters. It shows 
that the great social ideal can be realised, if we have will 
and energy. 

The Union is rendered possible because the basic 
economic needs of all citizens, irrespective of their race or 
nationality, are met and safeguarded by the State. The 
Stalin constitution of 1936 guarantees to each citizen the 
right to work, to rest, tcj education, to security in old age, 
and illness. These rights are applicable to men and 
women of every race and colour. Article 123 states that 
“ The equality of the rights of citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
irrespective of their nationality or race in all spheres of 
economic state, cultural, social, and political life is an inde- 
fensible law. Any direct or indirect restriction of the rights 
of, or conversely, the establishment of direct or indirect 
privilege lor citizens on account of their race or nationality, 
as well as the advocacy of racial or national exclusiveness 
or hatred and contempt is punishable by law. Race equa- 
lity is a part of the Stalin constitution and Soviet practice. 
This cannot be said of the other two groups, the United 
States of America and the British Empire. In the Soviet 
Union all citizens, whether they belong to a minority or a 
majority group, share in the benefits of a common economic 
system. 

The different republics have the liberty to pursue their 
own cultural traditions. While recently these republics have 
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been given larger rights, including the right of secession, 
the general spirit works against this tendency, and if any 
republic takes this right seriously, it will be in difficulties. 
Short of secession, the Republics have opportunities for 
self-expression and share in the work of the All-Union 
administration of important matters of common intcrcst- 
These states confer in concluding treaties with foreign 
states, in deciding the (]uestions of defence, of war and 
peace, in fixing the boundaries of the units, in the regulation 
of foreign trade which is a state monopoly, in administering 
bank credits, transport loans, etc. 

Soviet Russia has been steadily shedding its earlier 
extravagances and taking a constructive democratic line. 
The sanctity of the human individual and the values of 


spirit are asserting themselves. The re-introduction into 
Soviet schools of the pre-revolutionary Russian history, the 
disbandment of the Comintern, the appreciation of the role 
of the Orthodox Church in 'Russian history and Russia's 
entente with the Western powers are indications that Russia 
is developing into a social democracy, where the essential 
liberties of individuals arc preserved. 


Wc, in India, have much to learn from S<>viet Russia 
and its achiev^ements in the Asiatic part of the Union, and 
this book, with its statistical data and impressive photo- 
graphs, is a helpful guide to it. 


Ebnarrs, 

17th January, 1945. 


S. Radhakrishttan^ 
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INTRODUCTION 


M y book “ Soviet Russia — the Secret of her Successes ” 
which was published in March 1944 had a yood 
reception both from the authorities in the economic 
and industrial Held as well as from the leading com- 
mercial and trade maga/.ines and daily newspapers all over 
India. This encouraged me to make a further study of the 
conditions in that vast land of Soviet Asia which is the 
power behind the present stupendous war effort of the 
Stalin Government. In this research work I was consider- 
ably encouragfd by the Hon’bic Dewan Bahadur Sir A. 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, who not only gave me valuable suggestions but 
lent me some rare publications. 

To Sir S. Radhakrishnan 1 owe a debt of gratitude. 
Very readily he consented to write a foreword to the 
present work. 

The new Russian experiment after the October Revo- 
lution in 1917 and particularly the outbreak of hostilities 
between Germany and Russia focussed the attention of the 
whole w'orld on Soviet Russia. This led to a great interest 
in everything regarding that particular part of the extensive 
domain of the Soviets where it was reported the Stalin 
Government had already transferred its gigantic industrial 
enterprise. In every Western country and particularly in 
America there was intensive study of the problems of 
Soviet Asia, of the land, its people, its rulers and of the 
achievements of the Soviet Government there during the 
last two decades. 


In America especially Soviet industrial enterprise was 
regarded as a good field for the absorption of American 
machinery and American technical talent. Quite a spate 
of books poured in regarding this largely unknown land 
which is the biggest territorial unit in the whole w'orld 
under the power of a government valiantly determined 
to turn it into the most wonderful industrially and 
culturally developed territory. Much of this literature 
is written from a biassed view of Soviet enterprise, some 
authors lauding it to the skies while others, although they 
admit the material success achieved by the Stalin Govern- 
njcnt, reading only a deep political purpose in it. 

We in India, however, have a good deal to learn from 
an objective view of this stupendous Soviet enterprise. Of 
fascinating interest to us in this country is the fact that in 
Soviet Asia dozens of nationalities are now living in peace 
and prosperity. The communal problem does not exist, 
nor does any bickering over the language difficulty. Each 
autonomous unit is assured of every freedom to reach 
the highest stage of industrial and commercial expansion. 
The tie that binds these Soviet nationalities together is their 
love for the new way of life, their fierce determination to 
defend and advance not only their owm national well-being 
but that of the whole Union of Soviet Republics. Thus the 
dream of the Ukranian poet, Shevchenko, that out of the 
Revolution would arise " a family new and free, a family 
of nations ” has been achieved on a truly large scale. 

How did the Soviet directing authorities achieve this ? 



( 1 ) They did it by preserving in Soviet Asia the 
language, the past culture, and traditions of each 
separate nationality. 

(2) Every nationality was urged to develop new 
culture, new scientific methods, new type of farm- 
ing, new industry, new and distinct ways of life. 

(3) Special attention w'as paid to those tribes and 
people who were in danger of losing their tradi- 
tions and culture because they had been scattered 
far and wide under the previous ruthless Tzarist 
imperialism. Some nationalities were in a similar 
position owing to their attempted extermination 
through centuries. A new lease of life was given 
to these people not by their own leaders, because 
at the time they had none, but by the Central 
Soviet Government. 

(4) Soviet language experts went over the w^hole ter- 
ritory seeking out primitive peoples who previ- 
ously had been hunted out like animals. After 
studying their speech they were able to w^ork out 
written languages for them. 

The result has been colossal. Each autonomous group 
is given an ideal to look forward to, has been encouraged 
to feel itself a self-respecting member of the whole group 
of nations and owing to the revival of its own culture and 
traditions, feels confident, that it will raise itself to a higher 
level of civilisation. 

In twenty years, whole areas w^hich were sunk in 
indescribable illiteracy have been turned into the most lite- 
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rate areas in the Union, keen on industrial and cultural 
progress. 

This book gives a detailed account of these expan- 
sions, with the help of a large number of maps. These are 
printed in two colours and a new' technique has been used 
for their printing, perhaps for the first time in this country. 
The maps have been specially drawn up to suit the letter 
press. In preparing them Mr. S. N. Kamat, the artist, has 
been of particular help to me. He studied all my recjuire- 
ments carefully with the result that the designing of these 
two-coloured maps proved really useful. 

For ages past there has been contact bctwa*cn India 
and Central Asia through trade routes, and there is no 
reason w'hy a more intense cultural and industrial contact 
should not be established betw^een this country and the 
Soviets. After all I'ashkcnt is only a few hours' pop by air 
from Delhi via Kabul. Air traffic will be very soon the 
accepted mode of long distance journeys. A recent oft- 
repeated complaint in our country is that we suffer from “ a 
technicians’ famine A country contiguous to us did 
fsuffer from it but solved the problem. Why should we 
j not send our young men to it, where they will be welcome, 
Und find a solution for us ? Why should we not send our 
best teachers and students to Russia for getting first hand 
knowledge of Soviet attainments ? Now there is exchange 
of professors contemplated between America, Australia, 
China and this country. I am sure the Russians with their 
keen interest in eastern philosophy will return the compli- 
ment. This will lead to research activities in Indian Uni- 
versities in regard to Soviet achievements. The University 



of Birmingham has already started a research department 
and the Institute of pacific Relations in America and other 
Ainerican Universities arc engaged in similar work. 

Amongst those numerous friends who have been of 
particular use to me in bringing out this book, 1 should like 
to mention Mr. L. G. Khare, who was formerly Acting 
Editor of the Bombay Chronicle, Mr. G. P. Bhave, Specia- 
list in Cartography, Mr. S. M. Y. Sastry and Mr. Sethu 
Ram. 

1 am indebted to the United States Office of War 
Information for their very kind courtesy in allowing me 


to make use of a book on Russia in micro-film. Some of 
the information given in the appendices is culled from this 
source. 

I shall consider this humble effort of mine amply 
rewarded if this little volume secures the same reception as 
my previous publication, the second edition of which with 
additional matter and photographic illustrations is just out. 

“ Vrindavan/' Dadar, 

Bombay 14. > K. S. Hirlekar. 

15th January. 1945. ) 
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CHAPTER I 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


T he Asiatic domain of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, conveniently termed Soviet Asia, covers 
an area of 6,400,000 square miles and occupies about one- 
third of the Asiatic continent. It extends from the Urals and 
Caspian Sea in the West to the Pacific Ocean in the East. 
In the North it is bounded by the Arctic Ocean and in the 
South and South-West by the Tian-Shan and Pamir Ranges 
and Western China Highlands. Its frontiers touch Iran, 
Afghanistan, China, Manchuria, Korea and in the island 
of Shakhalin, Japan. 

From India Soviet "Asia is separated by a 9-mile wide 
and 4-milc high mountain strip of Afghan territory. 

From the point of view of soil, climate and vegetation 
seven distinct belts can be discerned from the Arctic in the 
North to Afghanistan in the South. 

In the extreme North, skirting the Arctic Ocean along 
the whole coast, reaching from a few miles along the White 
Sea coast to more than a thousand miles in the Chukot 
Peninsula opposite Alaska lies the zone of Tundra. It 
occupies more than one-sixth of the total area of Soviet Asia. 
Beneath the surface soil which thaws in summer to a depth 
of 3 to 4 feet, lies subsoil which is permanently frozen at 
some places to a depth of 890 feet. In the summer the 
Tundra is swampy ; but summer is so short that moisture 
has no time to penetrate the frozen subsoil. The vegetation 


is mostly mosses, dwarf birches and berry bushes. Very 
few people lived in this region in the past. Reindeer and 
dog sleighs were the sole means of communication. 

South of Tundra is the Taiga. It is forest land and 
immense forests of coniferous trees make the Taiga the 
wealthiest timber area in the whole world. It occupies 
roughly three-fifths of the territory of Soviet Asia and en- 
compasses an area of about 4J million sq. miles. It is 
replete w^ith game and fur trapping is one of the chief 
occupations of the inhabitants. 'Fhe furs were the main 
lure that brought Russian hordes into the Siberian soil. 

h'urther south extending from the lower Urals to the 
borders of Mongolia is the yellow green forest Steppe 
where clusters of trees alternate with open steppe which 
mostly is under cultivation and forms the granary of 
Soviet Asia. 

Adjoining the southern boundary of the Steppe is the 
semi-desert area where vegetation is a spotty growth of thin 
greenish grey cereal grass. Even this does not take root 
in many salty patches where in the spring salt lakes are 
formed and in the summer, the water evaporating, thick 
beds of salt crystals are formed. 

Then come the Central Asian deserts. But half of 
the soil, roughly 330,000 sq. miles can be revived by water 
and the people have become skilled in building irrigation 
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canals. Wherever water has been made available cotton 
and sugar beets are grown. In this area, however, 
immense deposits of minerals have been found, especially of 
non-ferrous metals and mining has become a very import- 
ant occupation. 

Lastly the southernmost region of Soviet Asia is the 
“ Emerald green belt of subtropical vegetation. ” Cotton 
is the principal crop here while orange grt)ves and sugar 
cane plantations are also proving successful . 

A striking peculiarity of Soviet Asia is that practically 
all the territory slopes northwards and the most important 
of the rivers consequently flow north into the Arctic Ocean. 
Only two ri^'ers of any importance, the Ural and the Emba 
flow south into the Caspian Sea. 

The fact that the three most important rivers of 
Siberia — ^the Ob, the Lena and the Yenisei — flow north into 
the Arctic tv^hich is frozen most of the months, makes these 
rivers unnavigable at the mouth. However they are navi- 
gable for part of their course and provide the sole means 
of communication. River Amur, the fourth important river 
in Soviet Asia, fl(jw's also north but into the Pacific. 

The lengths of these rivers and the region of their 
navigability is given in the table below : 


in thousand kilometres. 


Name 

Total 

1 With 

j Naviga- 

i Percen- 

Length 

tributaries j 

. bility. 1 

tage. 

Ob 

3*3 

43*6 

17*0 

36% 

Lena 

4-4 

19*7 

91 

46% 

Yenisei 

3-6 

26-3 

8*4 

32% 

Amur j 


19-3 

8*3 

43%. 


{Table reproduced from US.S.R.) 


In Central Asia there are two rivers, both navigable,. 
Amu-Darya and Syr-Darya and both of them empty them- 
selves into the Aral Sea. 

Aral Sea is the world’s fourth largest inland body of 
w’ater. There are two more important lakes besides the 
Aral Sea in Soviet Asia, each striking in its ow-n way. The 
first of them. Lake Baikal is the deepest lake in the whole 
w'orld and the other, Lake Balkhash is remarkable for the 
fact that only one river, flows into it and none flows out. 
The rivers and lakes of Soviet Asia by providing routes of 
communication have materially contributed to the economic 
development of Soviet Asia. 

The mountains of Soviet_Asia, likewise, are remark- 
able not for their influence on "climate but for their 
economic contribution. I'lie Urals and the Altai and the 
Pamir slopes contain some of the finest and richest deposits, 
of minerals and have been responsible for the tremendous 
progress that Soviet Asia has been able to achieve withiof 
the last two decades. 

Climate had profoundly influenced the history and' 
economic development of this area, till recently. In the 
past, very few people had inhabited the Arctic and sub- 
Arctic area, for it was too cold. Likewise the deserts and 
semi-deserts of Central Asia were also very sparsely 
populated, for it was too hot and dry. Along the Arctic 
coast the winters are long and in places the temperature 
drops down to 100 degrees F. below zero. On the other 
hand, the temperature rises to 90 degrees in shade inr 
summer months. 

In the deserts the temperature mounts, up to 158- 
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•degrees. So, till recently, nature limited man. Not until 
man could finally emancipate himself from the tyranny of 
nature with the aid of science, could 'there be progress in 
Siberia and the Central Asian desert. 

The Soviets believed that the whole problem was con- 
tained in man. “ Once he begins to advance on the desert 


and the Arctic in an organised, planned and scientific 
manner, he can change them into blooming gardens, " they 
asserted. , 

And the history of Soviet Asia during the last two 
decades is a demonstration in practice of this healthy 
assertion . 


CHAPTER II 

BEFORE THE DAWN 

Conquest and Consolidation 


Siberia 

T he conquest of Siberia was not undertaken for terri- 
torial aggrandisement and expansion. Nor had the 
mighty white Tzar much hand in the conquest. For, it was 
not the Imperial arms that originally set out to subjugate 
Siberia but independent parties and bands of adventurers. 
It was the lure of trade in furs that first set the Russians 
•on to the Siberian lands. 

■Encouraged by the merchants, the Cossacks steadily 
expanded into Siberia in search of furs — Cossacks who in 
•official documents were described as “ vagabonds, thieves, 
robbers, deserters and run away peasants.” Trade meant 
establishments, lighting, fortifications and finally incorpor- 
ation of the territory. And as soon as the Cossacks 


settled down in one area, they would hear wild stories 
about the rich animals in forward areas and would march 
off again. The Tzarist Empire in Siberia expanded ; and 
it was the beavers, sables, black foxes and ermine that 
lured the Russians and established' them there . 

'I'he method of expansion can best be illustrated by 
the concrete example of what happened in Kamschatka. 
One of the trader bandits from the interior had travelled 
to the river Perishina (in the Far East) and returned with 
the news of a new country. According to him the red foxes 
were' of a size he had never seen before ! But the most 
interesting animal of ail was the Sea Otter. This coast 
marauder protected itself against catching cold with so 
magnificent a fur, that only that of the black fox could 
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compare with it. “ Thick, silky, soft as down, black and 
dotted with little sih^ery hairs ; what would the Voveyod 
of Yakutsk, what would the Tzar say if the Cossacks sent 
him such a present ! ” So the Cossacks jumped off in 
search of the Sea Otter and expanded toi the Pacific coast 
in search of furs. 

The Russian Cossacks in the eastward progress 
across Siberia had mostly an easy time of it ; their move- 
ment can scarcely be dignified by the term conquest at ail. 
It was rather a matter of infiltration, without any kind of 
military plan further and further east in search of ‘ soft 
gold, ’ the furs that were as precious to the Treasury as to 
the merchants of Peking and Bokhara. 

The conquest of Siberia did not proceed on a straight 
and gradual path ; it progressed in the form of leaps and 
jumps. With each jump, the conquerors landed at the 
banks of a new river and, therefore, the conquest of 
Siberia has been termed a ‘ leap frog conquest from river 
to river ’. From the Volga the first leap was to the river 
Ob. “ Here it stops, falters, looks round before embark- 
ing on the next great leap. ” The next leap landed the 
conquerors on the banks of the Lena, “ whose shores and 
waters carry the most valuable metal in the world, the 
yellow god. Gold.” Here the conquest halts for a longer 
period, and appears “ out of breath, tired and bewildered.” 
After a century was another leap taken, this time to land 
on the shores of the river Amur. 

In these jumps the river Yenisei w-as not properly 
touched. For from the Ob the conquerors devoted their 
attention to the Lena. The Yenisei had to await attention 


till after the Soviets were properly saddled in power. The 
Soviets came back to the conquest of the Yenisei basin with 
a redoubled vigour. “ The conqueror Space as if guilty in 
leaping over the Yenisei on to the Lena, returns and stays 
on the shores of this river for the last quarter of a 
century. It builds roads along its-bank, it makes its waters- 
navigable for the inhabitants and traces and immortalizes- 
its mouth by building the town of Igarka — the only town 
thriving on such a northern latitude — the most Arctic town 
in modern history of colonisation. ” 

In point of time also, the conquest represented curves- 
and jumps. From the superficial point of view, of course,, 
the whole conquest was undertaken and achieved by the 
Russians. But there were three distinct periods in the 
conquest. And each perioit had a different characteristic.. 
It was the Cossack adventurer that started the conquest of 
Siberia, and he offered a gift of the domain he conquered! 
to the Tzar of Muscovy. This period, therefore, can be 
termed the Muscovite Period. The Tzar of Muscovy, 
how'ever, gradually expanded his power and the Romanoffs- 
finally ruled over the whole of Russia, and the conquest of 
Siberia can thereafter be rightly termed a Russian conquest.. 
The third period began with the consolidation of the- 
Soviet power. It is this period that saw the proper and 
full exploitation of the re.sources of Siberia. 

In Siberia, at the beginning of this Russian penetration! 
there were ‘‘ Empires of Tartars. ” Though the armies of 
the Tartar Emperors were better mounted and armed^ 
they fell an easy victim to the Cossacks ; for the Empire in 
actuality consisted of several princedoms of an alien race. 
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Their people differed from the Tartars in language and 
religion. The people paid tribute to the princes and, at 
bottom, it made not the least difference to whom they had 
to pay it. They w'ere poor defenders of the Siberian 
Empire. So, one by one, the headmen of the primitive 
tribes accepted the Tzar’s grace ; made oaths of allegiance, 
and paid regular tribute of furs. As the Cossacks advanc- 
ed, a scries of fortified settlements were e.stablished. These 
W'ere ‘ Ostrogs ’ or strongholds w'hich steadily, nailed Siberia 
to the Muscovite Empire. Each of these fortresses 
later was to become a great city of Siberia. In 1604 at 
Tomsk, in 1618 and 1619 at Kuznetsk in the Altai Moun- 
tains and Yenesseisk on the Yenesei, fortresses were estab- 
lished. 

So the Tzarist Empire expanded, and the chief 
characteristic of the Siberian conquerors of this expansion- 
ist period was that all were hard bitten, good for nothing 
men whose trading amounted to robbery. Almost all of 
them went to work independently but kept most carefully 
in touch with Moscow. Moscow staked nothing but 
steadily raked in the profits. The Tzar had an inevitable 
share in all the loot. 

During the 19th century, however, Tzarism made 
attempts to colonise Siberia w'ith exiles ; but it was a fiasco 
and every scheme of colonisation in Siberia ended, inevit- 
ably, with the colonists absconding. Living in the forests 
was found to be more healthy than in the colonies and 
settlements under the supervision of the Tzarist officers. 

But though official colonisation schemes had failed, 
independent settlements of Russians sprang up in border 


regions, of men who had rebelled and run away from 
tyranny, of peasants who had gone off. their free will to 
Siberia in search of land and freedom. “ These free men 
extended the limits of the Russian colonisation on all sides. 
7'he (jovernment not only gave them no support but even 
fought against this elemental outward pressure in the 18th 
century. It threatened to knock them out as the penalty for 
unauthorised movement beyond the frontier, and often 
carried out the threat. But in spite of everything the 
Russian troops, whenever they went forward, found 
Russian villages w'hich had come into existence without 
authority. Their inhabitants traded and fought with the 
natives and concluded treaties of peace with Chinese, 
Kalmuk, and Kirghiz chieftains and then became Russian 
subjects again because the frontiers of the state had over- 
taken them, and in the course of two and a half centuries 
Siberia from Urals to Amur River w'as dotted with 
settlements like these.” And the Tzar found himself the 
Emperor of the vast realm of Siberia. 

During the 19th century the process of independent 
colonisation and free-booting exploitation received a 
greater impetus : added to the lure of the furs, real gold 
was discovered in Siberia and that meant one more 
inundation of profiteers. 

And the Tzar and the independent colonists, the 
officials and the traders, ail were interested in one thing 
only : looting ! And for the looting and exploitation there 
was no limit. The * Yakuts ’ in a complaint to the Tzar 
indicate the brutality of Russian officialdom in their 
exploitation. Their specific complaint was a^inst Voeyoda 
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Golvin. “ He tortured us, ” ran the complaint. “ Our wives 
he shamed with many tortures and he had us flogged 150 
times and more, and he burned us on open fire and shook 
us many a time and poured ice water on our heads and with 
red hot pincers pulled the veins and navel and burned us 
with fire in our private parts and broke our ribs and burnt 
our backs with candle and drove spikes under our nails. ” 

To the Russian Tzarist Government the huge area of 
Siberia, ten times bigger than the whole of Europe, repre- 
sented nothing but a vast land from which the foreigner 
should be kept shut out. The Russian Government had 
neither the vision nor the resources to develop this region : 
and its greatest fear was that some other power would try 
to develop this region, if the least opportunity was given. 
Therefore the Russian Government set on a policy of 
secrecy. “ Siberia was theirs. Siberia was a land into 
which foreigners must not penetrate. It w'as the waste- 
land of Russia, the land into which could be thrown those 
whose presence in Great Russian and the European pro- 
vinces was distasteful or dangerous. ” {S. T. S.). 

So Siberia would have remained the prisoners’ cell 
and the “ cess pool ” without the least development but 
for the Tzars’ need of an outlet into the sea. 

Russia was drawn into the vortex of international 
trade and competition and could not keep aloof and there- 
fore she had to become conscious of sea power. She 
felt the need for an outlet to the channels ‘ along which 
ran the wealth of the' world. ’ “ Such seas as she had 
were either landlocked or icebound. Her northern ports 
were unuseable for a greater part of the year w'hen the 


cruel hand of the Arctic winter held them. The Baltic was 
little more than a lake, the gateways of which were held 
by foreign janitors. Russia looked east, eastwards towards 
the Pacific. ” The Pacific was the only warm waters that 
Russia touched. To connect Moscow with its eastern ice- 
free ports was conceived the Trans-Siberian Railway. The 
function of the railway, therefore, was not visualised to be 
the development of the whole of Siberia w'hich the railway 
served. It was limited to bring the East into ‘ touch ’ with 

the West. 

« 

Nevertheless, the construction of the railway stimulated 
the development of trade and industries on either side of 
the rail track and, before the Soviet Revolution, the only 
economic development of Siberia was found along the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. 

Yet it would not be far from truth to say that Siberia 
was a dark continent until the Soviet Revolution. It was 
only notorious as a land of exiles. “ Tzarism held the 
country as a colonial hinterland under virtual military occu- 
pation and, when in need of workmen for the silver and 
gold mines that ^^ere discovered, sent all sorts of outcastes 
Including political offenders into Siberian exile as convict 
labour. Gloom and oppression overshadowed the rich 
country,” (5. //.) and Siberia remained a ‘cess pool* 
until the Soviets came. It was then that the ce.ss pool was 
turned into an inexhaustible reservoir. 

Buryat Mongolia 

The tales of availability of furs led the Russians on 
to Buryat Mongolia. 



At the time, in Buryat Mongolia internal strife was 
rife : society was in a stage of fundamental change, passing 
from the patriarchal gentile society to slave feudalism and 
the inhabitants were divided into two warring political 
. groups. 

The feudal ‘ Taishas the rulers of Buryat Mongo- 
lian tribes, were anxious to get rid of their huge stores of 
furs they had collected by exploiting the poor people : they 
were also eager to obtain the assistance of Russian armed 
strength in their fight against the rebelling people and 
they readily accepted Russian alliance and agreed to 
pay homage and tribute to the T/.ar. But the common 
people had no stores of furs and they did not want the 
Tzars. They rebelled and were crushed. 

In the feudal conditions of Russia, the governors of 
different Siberian fortresses were rivals for the overlord- 
ship and exploitation of the country, and constantly sent 
out Cossack expeditions. When local expeditions failed, 
Moscow had to come to their rescue with a central Siberian 
expedition. But since the soldiers in Siberia in general 
were nothing but hooligans and robbers, they robbed and 
pillaged all their way. One such expeditionary army went 
up and down the river Angara, slaughtering and enslaving 
men and women and children while the ‘ Taishas ’ hastened 
to resume their profitable relations with the Russians. By 
1674 Ru.ssia established so many forts round and in the 
country that the Buryat could no longer rise in revolt. 

The Russians proceeded from the conquest of the 
Buryats to their full-scale exploitation. The local Russian 
authorities regarded the tribesmen as fair game and each 


fort looked on the others as rivals in the exploitation, and 
the Moscow authorities had to intervene and demarcate 
the boundaries for the spheres of exploitation. 

For the colonisation of Buryatia, peasants were 
imported from European Russia in order to stabilise the 
country and raise the proportion of inhabitants dependably 
loyal to tfje Tzar, but the feudal governors who were 
interested in their own personal enrichment viewed Russian 
and Buryat common man alike. “ They exercised a 
beautiful impartiality as between Russians and the native 
people : in their robbery sometimes the common people 
made common cause and revolted only to be suppressed. ” 
Gradually, however, the Russian peasants who settled there 
grew' richer and richer. More and more of the Buryats 
were squeezed out of many of their tribal lands, for as soon 
as the Buryats began to develop an area for agriculture it 
tended to be taken over from them and given to Russian 
settlers. These Russian rich peasants, in turn, exploited the 
Buryats and the Buryats rose in revolt against the whole 
Russian population. No doubt they were crushed. 

Tlie character of the Russian rule in Buryat Mongolia 
can be summed up in the tvords of Kropotkin, Minister 
of War, who en route to the Far East in 1904 was 
approached by a Buryat delegation. “ Bear in mind, ” he 
says, “ that if your people behave themselves badly you 
will answer for it. If, which God forbid, your people 
think of taking any sort of liberties or of opposing the 
Tzar’s orders, then know' that in a flash you will be wiped 
off the face of the earth. No trace will be left of you. 
See how many Russian troops arc here : but they can be- 
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come hundreds of thousands and you would be immediately 
annihilated. You can demand nothing. You can only ask 
for mercy. ” 

Central Asia 

The conquest of Central Asia however was of a slight- 
ly different nature. For, unlike Siberia, Central Asia was a 
civilised and mostly well settled country. Bokhara and 
Samarkand were one of the richest trading centres, having 
relations with India and China. The “ pleasure domes 
and gardens bright ’’ of ancient Samarkand and noble 
Bokhara lured conqueror after conqueror, Alexander the 
Great, Genghis Khan, Tamerlane. By the time the Rus- 
sians turned their attention seriously to Central Asia, there 
were three Khannates formed by the Uzbek chieftains. 
They were the Khannates of Kokand, Bokhara and Khiva. 

As far back as 1717, Peter the First attempted to work 
his way into Central Asia by stirring up tribal feuds, 
by siding with one Khan against another in their feuds. 
But he met with no success. “ His successors thought it more 
prudent to go on with their ‘ civilising mission ’ a little^ more 
carefully and cautiously, creeping up slowly though inexor- 
ably from Siberia and Urals in the North and Caspian in 
the West and steadily crushing the semi-nomadic Asiatics. 
First to fall a prey to this were the Kirghiz tribes. A few 
years later the Tzar had his troops on the Syr-Darya. 
After that began the conquest of the Khannates. ” Tn the 
eighteen-sixties Kokand was battered and two of its most 
important towns — Turkestan and Tashkent — ^werc wrenched 
away. The Khan of Kokand accepted Russian sovereignty. 
The people, how’ever, resented and rose in revolt in 1 873-74 
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and the Khan had to fight his own subjects who were object- 
ing to their ruler becoming a vassal to the Russian Tzar. 
Though this revolt was temporarily suppressed, in the next 
year, 1875, a more serious revolt broke out. The Khan 
was deserted by every one including his own sons. The 
Khan could only save his harem and the treasures and 
throw himself under the protection of the Tzar. The in- 
vading armies crushed the insurrection and Kokand was 
formally annexed to the Empire. 

Bokhara was swallow’ed up in 1863. The Amir made 
frantic efforts to rouse religious enthusiasm for the fight 
against the infidels. But the respon.se was negligible. He 
w'as, therefore, forced to cede a large part of his territory 
to the Russians including the most important town, Samar- 
kand, and open the markets of the remaining parts to the 
Russian merchants and in addition pay a huge indemnity. 
The Amir of Bokhara, thereafter, became a true vassal of 
the Tzar. 

“ These Emirs were the ‘ effective partners ’ in the 
exploitation of the peoples of Central Asia and when the 
Bolshevik revolution broke out, along with the Tzar his 
ignominious vassals, the Emirs and the beys, too were 
swept off. The Empire of Bokhara collapsed in Septem- 
ber, 1920. “ The Emir, abandoning his hundred wives, 

but taking his letter of credit on the English Bank (fifty 
four million gold roubles) fled from his capital, followed 
by a host of officials, mullahs, merchants and several of his 
comeliest ‘ bachi ’ (young boys.).” He wandered hither 
and thither, trying to gather forces to crush the revolution. 
But the effort was futile. His people disowned him and 




AFGHANISTAN 






lie was ultimately forced to leave his country. On the Sili 
<j{ March, 1920, Emir Said Alim Bahadur Khan fled to 
Afghanistan. His dream of returning to the throne 
vanished. He had to content himself, to eke out his 
living, by “ selling^ caracul in Kabul.’' (/). O. S.) 

In 1873 fell Khiva, the Khan of which principality 
readily accepted Russian protection. 

In Tashkent a government for Turkestan was created 
and a ‘ Vice-Emperor ’ was installed there in all pomp, so 
that the pomp and magnificence would give the natives an 
<;xalted idea of their real sovereign, ‘ The Great White 
T/.ar. ’ louring the period of roughly 150 years, by stages. 
Central Asia was conquered and absorbed into the Russian 
domain. 

But in Central Asia, the 7V.ar’s government deviated 
from its usual policy of Russification. Instead they at- 
tempted to follow the policy of neutral non-interference. 
The native people w^ere segregated and were allowed to 
retain their old Moslem form of life. But if ever the 
native populations revolted, as they did in 1898 and 1916, 
the Tzar's government resorted to savage repression, 
annihilated w^hole villages and killed native peasants by 
the hundred. 

Economically these areas were, of course, exploited. 
But it was the calculated policy of the Tzarist Government 
not to tolerate any industrial development in its colonics. 
They were only to serve as sources of raw materials, 
especially cotton for Russian industry. “ The deve- 
lopment of native manufactures w^as artificially blocked ; 


the manufacture of textiles in these territories was prohi- 
bited altogether. While many Russian manufacturers and 
a few* native merchants made large fortunes, the Central 
Asian masses remained wretchedly poor. The peasantry 
was progressively pauperized, ground down by an army of 
native money lenders who acted as middlemen betw^een the 
peasants and the Russian cotton industrialists. ” 

“ The natural economy of the Bokharan villages was 
being rapidly modified ; the industrial crops, especially cot- 
ton, and an exchange economy began to play an increas- 
ingly important role. The Russian capitalists were open- 
ing banks, trading posts, offices in Bokhara, buying up the 
raw* cotton from the peasants and selling them in return 
manufactured products. The economic and social structure 
of Bokhara w^as beginning to change. Something parallel 
to what had happened previously in I'urkestan w'as now 
taking place in Bokhara : the growth of commercial capital, 
disintegration of the feudal and patriarchal relations, pau- 
perization of the peasant masses, and the sharp differentia- 
tion of the village population into the extremely poor, the 
landless, the tenant farmers, at the one pole and the rapidly 
prospering landlords and kulak class at the opposite." 

" The introduction of cotton grow ing in Central Asia 
as a whole proved disastrous to the well-being of the low er 
economic strata. In the cotton districts of Turkestan, for 
instance, thirty per cent of the entire population were land- 
less, forty per cent had only one head of cattle per family 
or had no cattle at all, thirty per cent were altogether pro- 
pertyless and homeless. A vast army of landless peasants 
and agricultural workers wandered from one region to 
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another in search of jobs. The indebtedness of the poor- 
est section of the peasantry mounted by almost 100 per 
cent from 1909 to 1911. The same was true of Bokhara 
and Khiva. Peasants lost their land. Farm tenancy was 
on the increase. Only the rich peasants, the kulaks, the 
beys, those who could afford to cultivate cotton without 
having to resort to loans found cotton growing profitable. 
Also the userers and the Russian lirms Avaxed rich on cotton. 
For the majority of the native peasantry, the transition of 
Bokhara from a primitive natural economy to commercial 
farming was the cause of infinite suffering and widespread 
ruin. The poor were becoming poorer, the rich richer. 


W'hile wealth was being concentrated in the hands of the 
Russian bankers, the native money lenders and the beys. ” 

“ In the nomad Ka/ak, Kirghiic and Turkoman tribes,, 
however, the exploitation was more open and brutal. For 
their pasture lands Avere forcibly taken away and giA^en 
OA'er to the Russian settlers who Avere encouraged to migr- 
ate from the oAcr populated central and southern districts 
of Russia. Deprived of their pastures, their sole source 
of livelihood, these tribes retired farther and farther intO' 
the barren steppes Avhere they were gradually dying out. 

(D. 5.) 


CHAPTER III 

THE POISONOUS INHERITANCE 

The Problem and its Solution 

Our teaching is not a dogma /i/e' wH sho%u us, 

iVf knovi the road, * The experience of millions as they 
move to the task will discover the road, — ^Lenin' 


T he Tzarist treatment of the minor nationalities in 
Asiatic Russia can be best summarised in a single AA'ord, 
* ill-treatment. ’ Asiatic Russia was looked upon as a piece 
of land, whose human material could be made use of as 
labour power and its raAV material could be exploited and 
utilised for industries at the centre (Moscow region). The 
Asiatic parts were considered by the 7'y.ars so beyond the 
pale of the civilised Avorld that they could not mentally 
grant anything as individual nationality, nor anything so 
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respectable as culture to these people. In spite of this if they 
noticed a certain consistency in the peculiar traits, language, 
religion and mode of living of certain people it AA'as only to 
make fun of it and discredit it. Tzarism AA’as not even a 
benevolent despotism. It was an open and ruthless form 
of tyranny. The Tzars aimed at denationalising and Russi- 
fying the population and a thorough process of Russification, 
religious, cultural and lingual was enforced down their un- 
willing throats. The aim was to absorb all the nationalities. 



4ind make them subservient Russians. “ One Tzar, one 
language and one religion ’’ was the ideal. In the missionary 
zeal to convert the native populations to the orthodox 
church, state and church were to be hand in hand. As an 
instance of brutality of the Tzarist Russification programme 
what happened in the Irkutsk district can be cited here. A 
regulation was issued that the heads of clans would be re- 
•cognised only if they became Christians. If any single 
member of a family was a Christian all the other members 
were forced to be baptised as well. In one campaign there 
was a complaint that the Christian priests “ fell on the abodes 
of non-baptised aliens day and night and if they found any- 
one at home they simply baptised them by force, there and 
then or dragged them off to baptism at the missionary post. 
Whoever resisted was beaten, tortured, bound and thrown 
into prison and subjected to hunger and cold.” {D. /. S.). 
In the early days of colonisation, the gaining of converts to 
Christianity was zealously pursued even for personal gain, 
for, the local population, baptised in groups by being tied 
to long poles and immersed in a pond, were sold as slaves. 

In education the aim was to abolish the use of all 
other languages and give monopoly to the Russian language 
alone. 

In the economic sphere, Tzarism showed a greed to- 
wards the ‘ Resources ’ of the land and carried away all 
the ‘ Resources ’ to the Moscow region, where alone they 
permitted industries to be started. This dual policy of 
•economic exploitation and cultural oppression made the 
■word ‘ Russian ’ synonymous with ‘ oppressor. ’ 

Moreover to keep the nationalities weak and without 


unity, the Tzarist Government .scrupulously followed the 
policy of ‘ divide and rule ’ and stirred up feuds between 
its subject people setting up the Mohammadan against the 
Christian and the Christian against the Jew. 

When Tzarism collapsed, the Soviets were faced with 
a stupendous problem, that of reconciling the warring 
nationalities and meeting their demands and aspirations. 
The tremendous advance made under the present regime in 
the.se regions is the result of an extremely well thought out, 
thoroughly discussed and skilfully executed policy. We may 
not assert that the Russians hav’e discovered the perfect 
solution of this complex problem. But without any hesita- 
tion we may say that they have hit upon a very reasonable 
and successful policy based on toleration and recognition of 
the rights of nationalities. 

In the early days of Party building, theoretical verbiage 
shrouded administrative policies. Allegiance to the inter- 
national idea was always held in the limelight. Much debate 
and lot of theory was utilised for supporting or rejecting 
the claims of minorities. The opponents of minority claims 
attacked such claims as survivals of bourgeois opportunism 
and tried to demonstrate that it was non-proletarian. 

Amidst the welter of this controversy emerged an 
important book and it was written by a very important man. 
Stalin wrote the exhaustive book on this question in 1913. 
He himself was a member of a minority within a minority 
and had firsthand knowledge of this problem. He made a 
detailed Marxian study of this problem. The present day 
policy is practically shaped out of the pages of this book. 
He traced the idea of nationality to a bourgeois source but 
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claimed that It had to he respected as long as it lasted. He 
also conceded that the problem was complex, not identical 
in every case and so admitted that variable degrees of 
adjustment were inevitable. He opposed the absurdly simple, 
liberal solution of granting protective institutions to eath 
nationality separately. He did not favour the recognition 
of nationality without a territorial basis — ^tlie Jews who 
were such had to be absorbed by the local populations. He 
favoured complete equality and cultural autonomy for defi- 
nite territorial units. He stood for tolerance but was expressly 
against perpetuating backward cultures under that label. 
He emphasised that it w'as the work of the party to agitate 
against all backwardness, bad institutions etc., and to resist 
whatever was contrary to proletarian interests. He warn- 
ed the Trade Unions and Party Organizations to maintain 
the internationalist ideal. 

As early as 1913 the Party Congress declared in favour 
of the right of secession to Nationalities. The resolution 
also provided for the territorial autonomy and the right to 
use the local language. This step w'as a very great impetus 
for these minorities to join on the side of the Revolution. 
In 1917 the International Congress announced the equality 
and sovereignty of the peoples of Russia and their right 
to self-determination and secession. The spirit behind this 
has been expounded by I.enin. “ The aim of Socialism is 
not only to abolish the present fragmentation of mankind 
into small states and all national isolation, not only to 
bring the nations closer to each other, but also to 
merge them Just as mankind can achieve the aboli- 

tion of classes only through the transition period of the 
dictatorship of the oppressed class, so mankind can achieve 
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the inevitable merging of nations only through the transition 
period of complete liberation of all the oppressed nations^ 

i.e., their freedom to secede ” (Lenin, **The SociaC 

Revolution and the Right of Nations of Self-Determina- 
tion. ” ) . 

The right of secession, therefore, is a very important 
feature of Soviet ‘ National Policy '. It has been passed, 
by all the Congresses. Yet the right has never been made 
use of. It has not resulted in the disintegration of Soviet 
Russia. This is due to the peculiar conditions that prevail 
in the Socialist State. 'Phere is a strong influence wielded by 
the Communist Party organization in favour of unity. The 
Party influence is so extensive that there is no popular senti- 
ment on the side of the Separatist tendency. Every influ- 
ence that reaches the citizens, that consciously or unconsci- 
ously shapes the opinion of the masses, is markedly on the 
side of union as against secession. I'he right exists as a 
theoretical concession to the sentitnent of Nationality. But 
to attempt to bolster up this claim and push it into an in- 
convenient length would be to allow oneself to be classed' 
as a counter-revolutionary. In 1920 Stalin wrote that the 
claim of absolute independence for smaller nationalities In: 
Russia W'as an illusion. He admitted that they had an in- 
alienable right of separation. But it w'as counter-revolution- 
ary and was opposed to the interests of the masses. Hence, 
provincial autonomy w’ith wide variations of form and scope 
W'as suggested as the ideal solution. 

Moreover, the need for secession in the case of any 
nationality has not arisen because the Communists have 
recognised their right claims, granted them concessions anch 



have created immense opportunities for them to develop and 
march along the path to become the enlightened builders of 
Socialism . 

A remarkable feature of this modern policy is that it 
aims constantly at* progress and advancement. The policy is 
a positive conception of equality and liberty. It is not a 
negative policy of ‘ non-interference ’ ; of perpetuating or 
prolonging the life of old, worn-out and absurd forms of 
social organizations under the cover of these concepts. A 
negative policy \vouId be sterile and even actually harmful 
specially with respect to backward cultures since they would 
stagnate sooner or later. As Prof, i^aski puts it, the law 
that the I^ord as well as the houseless should not sleep on 
the pav^ement may be theoretically perfect but it results, in 
actual practice, to deny sleep to the houseless while it can 
never concern the I.ord in any way. True equality and 
liberty arc not negative, but positive. Equality means the 
creation of equal opportunities. In the positive policy prac- 
tised at present, therefore, there is a conscious levelling up 
process, it is an active policy of providing or creating equal 
opportunity for all the nationalities, to raise themselves to 
a higher level. If the culture happens to be very backward 
and primitive, greater care is taken to raise it, and greater 
facilities are created. Every culture has to raise itself to 
higher and higher levels and no standstill is allowed. 

This policy of constructive levelling up is defined in 
the Resolution of the 12th Conference of the Russian 
Communist Party in 1923 : 

“ The legal national equality achieved by the October 
Revolution is a great gain for the people but it does not 


solve the whole national problem. A number of republics 
of peoples which have not passed or have only to a small 
extent passed, through the stage of capitalism, which have no 
proletariat or have only a very small proletariat and which 
accordingly are economically and culturally backward, are 
not in a position to make full use of the rights and oppor- 
tunities conferred on them by national equality, and are un- 
able to rise to a higher level of development and thus over- 
take the more advanced nations without effective and pro- 
longed outside help. The causes of this actual inequality lie 
not only in the history of these nations but also in the policy 
of the Tzarist government of the Russian bourgeois whose 
endeavour it was to transform the outlying provinces exclu- 
sively into sources of raw materials, exploited by the indus- 
trially developed central region. It is impossible to abolish 
this inequality and eradicate this heritage in a short period 
in one or two years. But abolished it must be. And it can 
be abolished only by the Russian proletariat rendering 
effective and prolonged assistance to the backward nations 
of the Union in their economic and cultural advancement. 
This assistance must consist primarily in the adoption of a 
number of practical measures for the creation of industrial 
centres in the republics of nationalities, which were formerly 
subjected to oppression and in drawing the greatest possible 
number of the local population into this work. Firstly, this 
assistance must proceed side by side with the struggle of the 
labouring masses for the consolidation of their social posi- 
tion as against exploiting elements, both native and from 
outside. Unless this is done no hopes can be entertained of 
establishing proper and stable co-operation between the 
nations with a single federal state. Hence, the second im- 
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mediate duty of our Party is to struggle for the abolition 
of the actual inequalities of nationalities and for raising the 
cultural and economic level of the backw ard nations. ” 

Lenin, too, emphasised this point repeatedly : 

“ It is no exaggeration to say that at the present time 
the establishment of correct relations between our Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republics and the people of Tur- 
kestan is of colossal, universal historical significance. ” 

The Soviet ideal is that toleration does not mean any 
policy of ‘ masterly inactivity ’, that it is not made an ex- 
cuse for backward and unworthy cultures to remain as they 
were. Moreover, primitive cultures are weeded out and 
not allow'ed to be exhibited to the museum frequenters, 
curiosity seekers or excused as providing material for an- 
thropologists. 

The aim of the Communist policy is the creation of 
healthy and willing members of the Socialist society. This 
means a hazardous task. It is an active construction and a 
dynamic process. It is a struggle. To this end is the whole 
apparatus of the Communist state directed. The weapons 
are education, press, pulpit, radio, films, literature, schools 
and theatres. 

In the practical working out of the regional divisions, 
economic unity is also a consideration. Sometimes it has not 
coincided with the national boundaries ; some regions, in 
spite of national similarities, are divided on other consid- 
erations e.g., there are divisions like industrial and agricul- 
tural, nomads and settlers, mountaineers and plainsmen, 
Shias and Sunnis. There is, however, a genuine attempt to 
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get rid of all causes of friction and jealousy betw-een 
different nations, which may be contrasted with the 
deliberate fostering of national rivalries and animosities by 
the Tzarist regime. 

Liberty is allowed in lingual matters to the fullest ex- 
tent. Yet care is taken to see that no obstructive policy is en- 
couraged. Most of these languages of Soviet Asiatic nation- 
alities have no literature, apart from what is being fostered 
now. Hence Russian is made compulsory in all non- 
Russian Schools. Russian also serves as the lingua franca 
of the Soviet Union. Since most of the languages lack the 
content for higher education, it serves as the channel for 
higher education. 

The theatre and the film are popular, powerful and 
potent sources of education in U . S . S . R . At one time, no 
other language but Russian was allowed on the stage. To- 
day even the smallest nation has a theatre of its own. Film 
areas, too, are divided on the national basis. 

In the Tzarist days it w’as a decided policy that no in- 
dustries should be started in these regions ; but their raw 
materials alone w'cre to be exploited. Now there is an 
active industrialisation of all provinces. The extension of 
industries, mechanisation of agriculture and elaboration of 
railways have thoroughly revolutionised these regions and 
transformed them, from primitive areas to flourishing, ad- 
vanced regions. 

“ We want a voluntary union of ‘Nations’ ”, said Lenin 
in his letter to the w'orkers and peasants of the Ukraine in 
December 1919. ‘‘A union that would not tolerate any 



oppression of one nation by another, a union based on the 
completest mutual confidence, on a clear consciousness of our 
brotherly unity, on a perfectly mutual agreement. ” 

The ideal is nearly achieved in the Soviet Union. ‘‘ The 
Revolution would not have triumphed in Russia, and 
Kolchak and Denikin would not have been crushed if the 
Russian proletariat did not have on its side the sympathies 
and the support of the oppressed people in the former 
Russian Empire,” wrote Stalin in his ‘ National Question.’ 
“ But to win the sympathy and support of these people it 
had first of all to break the chain forged by the Russian 
imperialism and free the people from the yoke of national 
oppression. Without this it would have been impossible 
firmly to establish the Soviet power, to implant true 
internationalism and create the remarkable organisation for 
the collaboration of the nations which is called the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and which is the living 
phototype of future union of nations in a single world 
economic system.” (Stalin, The National Question.). 

When the Soviet Union was formed, they were faced 
with the colossal dilemma of developing the national Soviet 
autonomous entities on the one hand and on the other, of 
strengthening and developing the might of the Empire into 
a Union by which alone they could hope to withstand the 
capitalist hostile world and which could be achieved only by 
a rigid centralisation. The two' needs and forces, centralisa- 
tion and decentralization seemed irreconcilably opposed. 
But harmony in actual practice was achieved. Under 
the Soviet system it has been finally demonstrated, that 
centralised democratic administration does not retard the 


development of national consciousness and culture. On the 
contrary, the Central Government rendered all possible 
help to the economically backward. 

This deliberate development of nationhood can be 
seen at work in Central Asia where the disconnected Central 
Asiatic people were welded into nations. The progress can 
be realised from tbe fact that at the time of the formation 
of the U.S.S.R. (December 1922) there were four union 
republics, ten autonomous republics and 14 autonomous re- 
gions. In 1937, it consisted of 11 union republics, 22 auto- 
nomous republics and 9 autonomous regions and 1 0 national 
areas. 

Thus the forms of life of the Soviet nations were 
continuously changing. The numerous nationalities of the 
U.S.S.R. w’ere undergoing their process of demarcation. 
Some nationalities defined their ethnological borders, while 
others arranged their affairs as already developed and fully 
moulded nations.” ^ 

“It is the characteristic that this process, far from 
hindering, actually facilitated the growth of the Union as a 
w’hole. It seemed that as the national aspirations of the 
people were satisfied, they pressed still more closely 
towards union realising that only by unity would they be 
able to preserve their national freedom.” 

“ The transformation of the national areas into 
autonomous region, autonomous ‘regions into autonomous 
republic and of certain autonomous republics into Union 
Republics was the organizational and political reflec- 
tion of the economic and cultural growth of the na- 
tions forming the Soviet Union. In its process of State 
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development, for example,i the Kirghiz nation passed 
through all the forms of Soviet autonomy beginning as an 
autonomous region in 1924, becoming an autonomous 
republic in 1926, and tinally reaching the state of a Union 
Soviet Socialist Republic in 1936.” {Twentieth Anniversary 
of the Formation of the Soviet Union — S.S.) 

The hnal word on the Soviet national policy and 
practice is of course uttered by Stalin. In his report on the 
draft constitution of the U.S.S.R. at the extraordinary 8th 
Congress of the Soviets, November-December 1936, Stalin 
said, “ Bourgeois constitutions proceed from the premises 
that nations and races cannot have equal rights : that there 
are nations with full rights and nations without full rights 
and that in addition there is a third category of nation or 
race, for example, the colonies which have even fewer rights 


than a nation without full rights. This means that at bot> 
tom all thc.se constitutions, are nationalistic, i.e., constitu* 
tions of Ruling Nations. ” 

” Unlike these constitutions, the draft of the new 
constitution of the U.S.S.R. is, on the contrary, profound- 
ly internationalistic. It proceeds from the proposition that 
all nations and races have equal rights. It proceeds from 
the fact that neither differences in colour, language, cultural 
level or level of political development, nor any other 
difference between nations and races can serve as grounds 
for justifying national inequality of rights. It proceeds 
from the proposition that all nations and races irrespective 
of their past and present position, irrespective of their 
strength or weakness should enjoy equal rights in*all spheres 
of economic, social, political and cultural life of society.” — 
(StaliJI.) 


CHAPTER IV 

THE POLITICAL STRUCTURE 

National in Form 


T he Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is according 
to article 13 of Stalin constitution a “ federal state form- 
ed on tbe basis of voluiftary association of Soviet Socialist 
Republics having equal rights. ” This federal state consists 
of 16 Union republics and six of them are in Soviet Asia. 
They arc : 1. The Asiatic part of the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic which consists of all Northern 


Asia along and north of the Trans-Siberian Railway ; 2. 
The Kazakh ; 3. The Uzbek ; 4. Tadjik ; 5. The Turkmen ; 
6. The Kirghiz Republics. 

Where the area comprising the nationality is not large 
enough there they are organised into Autonomous Re- 
publics, National Regions or Territories. For example,' in 
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•tiu kuNsiaii s<>\ ii*! I'c(lc’riiU‘d S(i- iaiisi kfinihl'K flK/rr arc ; 

A. Nrf/if)}i.s : Sn e;;‘(.lln\ sk, Cl)i hahinsk, Minsk, Wnosi- 
hrisk, Irkutsk, (’liita. 

Ik ! t’rnhn 'ir^ : I lie Altai, Kr;i sin )\ ;n '.k. M a ritinu . 
aiul l\ii;iha] < »\ sk. 

C . . I /ihffin ifi n/f ^ : Yakutia. lUirv ai-M< »nL^« »- 

lia, 

1). I iiIofioDum ' Kiiiuniy : |(\\ish,t )irMi,.ni{l Khakass 
i'e;jn nis. 

I'ku'h nl the si\ I limn RepuMn*' has a e* »nst nut »« »n i;| 
Us n\vn and has the rij^hl to statah Imin the hedei'alion. 
ReeentK the Isepuhlies !iaw been iinesied ^'lth liu- niiiit *>1 
iiiaint .iinitiL^ their own indepetideiii ann\ and eonduet their 
own lori'ien lelatitnis. 

Its terntors i> nuiolahie and, therePna, eaniiot be 
.dtered wiihoiit its dwn loiiseiu. l'.\er\ eiti/eii <»i iIk I iiion 
repiihlie is also a iiti/en ol the I .S.S.K. and eino\s tin lull 
rii»lu ol Soviet vili/enship. there is eeiinjdete cajualitv .is 
lutvveen the I nion repuhliis, aiul eaeh is eounlcd as ,i unit 
irrespeetive ‘U its si/e aiul staee <>1 vle\ eh »pineni . As het- 
wai n the eili/ens, too, there is absolute lojualitv aiul the eons- 
titiiti<»n pi'ovides that the eijuahtx ol ilie rij^hts oi the 
.iti/c*ns oj the I . S . S . R . iria speet i\ t' ol tlu ir nation- 
«ibt\ or race in all spheres ot eeonoinu, stale, cultural, 
s(Kial and pohlieal hie, is an inde'l lasible I.iw. “ An\ 
direct or indirect ri-siriv tinn ol tht' ripdils ol orionverselv an\ 
establishment ol direct or uulireet privileges tor eiti/eiis on 
.u count ol their race or nationahl> as well as aiiv advoeaev 


e»l rai'ial or national exclusiveness or liatreel and lonieinpi is 
punishable b\ law . 

I nion Rc’pubhvs have a pov eminent eonsistiim n] (ne. 
Chamlu-T called the Supreme Soviet. Tfie membe-rs of r!ie 
S<iviet are elected tor Inur vears. I In- lio\ a rnment ni tlie 
I nion ol ^nvlel Sinialist Reiuibhes i.onsists of t\' o 
C hambers ; — 

I . I lu let o I tin I moil. 

.V 1 In Sovj,i 111 tile Na! iMmiliT Us. 

\\ bile- nuir-biTs jor i!ie Sovui n; il)e I nion are eleeievl 
<»n tile liasi^ »i| oiu depiitv I'U' ( \ erv tlirec- liuiuircd liicuo- 
and eiti/cais, ?iu’ memlui’s o.i the Soviet i)i tin.- Nationaiitus 
are elcMcvl I rom the I'nmu and autonomous republies and 
repxins and national areas on tlie basis oi Ts deputies from 
c-aeh I mon ;md .iiitonomi ai^ repubhe. );vi de|nities I rom 
aeh autoiu'inous TU pion, .ind one depiitv {vo'.v, each 
na(u»nal aiua. Uotb the Chambers have an eejuai nphl to 
nmniti lep.sl.ilion winch luuornes ho*, when passed b\ a 
Simple mamriiv \i»ie. 

Uetween sessions oi tiic* k Inimhei's executive jiower is 
vestcui in :he Rresulium «»i ilu Supreme Siuiel whieli is 
elcated at a |omi meelinp oi hoih llit C.lunnher'- aiul con- 
sists «>l a president, one vu e-j 'resulc nt !"r cuuh I nion 
I'ublic, a secictarv , and tvvemv inur inemlurs. 

bhuh I ’nion Rc-pubru. exerv ises anrlioriiv indei’ciuientiv 
and the I .S.S.R. protects the "‘iveiuipn I'lplits vil the 
I nion Republics. 



It can he seen from the provisions oi the constitution 
that ahsoliite equahtv is assumevl as hetvveen the Repuhlics, 
and today remote Kirghizia as a l/nion Kepuhlic has the 
same re|jresentation as the most ativanced Russian Socialist 
Soviet l ederated Kepuhlic. 

Like all other imperialisms it was the policy of the 
Tzarist Imperialism too to tlistinguisli between nationalities, 
divide and loster national jealousies and thereby keep tliem 
weak and backward. Today the recognition of the national 


e(|uality, the fostering ol the notion that one nation is. 
as gootl and important as am other nation has ( ut at the 
root ot all national jealousies and releaseil tremendous forces 
of gooil will as between nations. With the recognition of 
their inile|)endence and their right to seceile, the constituent 
nationalities in Sov iet Russia have come closer. Nation* 
ality which was once a disrLi|)tive factor in all op[n’essive 
multinational imperialist states has today become a svnthe* 
sising force. I he form is national but the s|)irit behind it 
is trulv international. 


CHAP 1 r R V 

SOCIALIST IN CONTENT 

Economic and Cclt('kai. Dr.vi: i.onMiM 


I N the T/arist davs, the Asiatic regions hatl n(» history 
ol economic dev elopment at all because there \yas 
a definite policy of hindering industrialisation of these 
regions. Whenever tliev found some raw material acci- 
dentally or without much trouble, thev would rusli it oft to 
the Moscow regiim. So the whole history of economic 
development dates onlv from the Soviet regime and technic- 
ally from tfie First Five-year plan. In the Asiatic regions, 
before revolution, peoi)le were either unsettled nomads or 
backward peasants who scratched the soil with primitive 
instruments and lived in eternal want and misery. 

After the Rev olution the Soviet Government had as its 


main tfieine the rapid industrialisation of tlie lountrv. Ecnin 
knew very well that tlie survival of Socialism demanded 
rapid industrialisation, transformation of the country troiu 
l)ackwarvl agricultural land to a laiul of modern industry, 
e(jui|>ped with electrical power and developed natural 
resources. I.enin always identified Socialism with industry 
and electrification and visualised the transformation of 
“ the sorry, pinched and starved nag hc(]ueathcd to us hy 
an impoverished land where the vast majority is of peasant 
origin to the fine steed of large-scale industry, electrifica- 
tion and utilisation of water ways. (Ei:nin ). 

Stalin, too, echoes the same feeling. “ Backward peo- 
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pics arc beaten/' wrote Stalin, “ Hut we do not wisl) to be 
beaten. We ba\e I alien bel)intl the leaclinj^ countries by 
lilty to hundred \ears. We t)uist owrcoine this ^ap in ten 
\ears. liither we shall accomplish this or we shall he 
ilestroyed. " (Stalin) and the So^•ie^s set about the industri- 
alisation ol the country with a j^rim determination. The 
main leatures ol the polic\ ol industrialisation, realiseil by 
the series ol Ki\ e-Year Plans are : — 

1. I\t'ifuniiiii>uli(ni luui LatiiliMiliou nf lndn>tr\. As 
op|>osiil to the T/arist method ol plundering the avail- 
able raw' materials to laxour seleitcil industrial areas in 
I'.uropean Russia and hindering the ile\ elojmient in Asiatic 
parts, the So\iets niadi it a policy to establish industries 
where\er raw material was a\ailable. Instead ol the 
materials j.»()in^ to the works as in pre^'ious times, it is now 
the works that i^o to the materials, bor example, the cot- 
ton ol Central Asia was, in 7Varist times, bein^ exported 
o\er to Moscow industrial region, to be comerted into 
cloth. Now innumerable cotton mills lia>e been establish- 
ed in Central .Asia it sell. 

2. Sysfrwulit St iHi h fur During I /arisl 

times the mineral resources were \ er\ badl\ iKj^lecled. Die 
Soxiets, on the other hand, ha\e made it a point to search 
tw eiw region thorou^hh . They ha\e undert aken suiw evs of 
all axailable rej^ions lor mineral resources and wherever 
axailable tlie\ ha\e exploited them. New eoalliehis anil 
\ast ileposits ol metals like copper, leail, /inc, ami e\en 
rare metals like platinum have been unearthed. 1 luis we 
see between P^2S-.^7 a remarkable increase in coal j>ro- 
cluction in Siberia ami Kazakhstan. I he iliscoverv of new 


mineral resourics meant inevitably tiie establishment of 
industries basevl on them. 

It was the coal ol Ku/netsk tliai enablcil the remark- 
able industrial development in the l.Tals. \’ast ctipper 
smelting plants have sprung u)i wherever c<*))per has been 
mmetl. Ka/akfistan has been rapidlv industrialised con- 
st (|uent on the discoverv t>f Karaganda (f)al liclds. 

3. I)t'vrlfj/y7tirnt f)f ('.omminiu atinni ; l-’v en with the 
discoverv ol raw materials industrial development wcnihl 
not have been possible it the ilevelopmenf ol transport ami 
communication latilities hail not kepi pace with it. Russia 
itselt was one ol the most backward countries in matters 
ol transportation anil Asia was the most neglected part of 
It. Ihe development ol communications, therelore, assum- 
ed speiial sij^mticame since the \ erv success ol iiuliistrialisa- 
tion depended on this. \ ast sifiemes ot transportation tle- 
velopment have, therelore, Inen Lomeived. A network of 
road, rail ami river coinmunii aiions has been spread and 
to-day with tlu aid ol wireless and airplane, tile most inac- 
i^essible parts ol Asia have been brou^lit within easv reach. 
Space and time have been trulv aiiniliilated. I iiis tremend- 
ous development ol transport labilities has, in its turn, 
lacilitatevl lurther indiist rialisatiiMi of these areas. 

4. riiifiiiifiif f (O' Dt'ft'Nit'. file Soviets, living in a 
** hostile capitalistic world ” had alvvav s I eared a possilvle 
invasion. I hey, tlierelore, strove to cijuip themselves 
with all the modern weapons that would enable them to 
withstaiKl any mv’asion. Suitable location of deleikc in- 
ilustries trom tiie strateitic point ol view was an important 
Icature ol tlieir proi^ramme. 1 hus the Soviet leaders 
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realised tiie possihilitx ot Ukraine and Honet/ basins iall- 
in <4 under enemy occupation. TIicn , there I ore, conceived 
the plan ol creating alternati\e industrial bases. Tlie in- 
act essihle regions ol tiie Urals Inn e been deliberately 
developed as a might) base. So was Siberia, for it was 
be^ ^)lKl tlic reach ol the iin ailer, either I rom the w est or 
the cast, being lucked aw a\ in the tar ott interior. 

Stalin warned his countr\inen so long ago as in 10.^1 : 
“ The histor) of old Russia is tlu: histor\ ol tleleats due 
t<» backwardness. She was beaten by Mongol Khans, b\ 
the Tiu'kish be\s, b\ the Swedisli teudal barons, bv the 
Polish-I athuanian stjuires, by the .\nglo-l rench capitalists, 
b\ the Japanese barons. All beat her for her backward- 
ness — for milltar) Inickw ardness, for industrial backward- 
ness, for agricultural backw aixiness. She was beaten 
because to beat her w as protUable aiul could be doin* with 
iin|uinit\ . 

“ ['hat is w h\ N\ e must no longer be backw ard 

I)(» you want our Socialist halherland to be beaten and 
lose its independence ? If not, ^^ul must put an end to 
this backwardness as speediK as possible and build a 
gt ntiinel) Socialist s\ stem of econoni) . “ 

5. Dt 'vrlopmoit o/ Skill al 1' n fmit nl luihntir. An- 
other imp(»rtant feature of So\iet industrial planning 
is to aim not merely at material production but to pro- 
duce the skilled labour personnel and teclmicians as w ell 
in the process. I he Soxiets had not onl\ to build but 
had to learn while building. Tfiex had to build a new 
civilised communit) of modern skilled men and technicians. 
Today the wliole communitx is Hooded xxith scientists, en- 


gineers and a xast armx ol skilled xxorkers and technicians 
in ex erx branch of indiistrx . I his transformation was 
achiex ed b\ prox iding ample opportunities to the people 
to * smash up ' the machine if necessary and get a first- 
hand xxorking knoxx ledge of the machines. It entailed a 
X erx heax X breakage* and destruction ol x aluable machin- 
ery fxurchased from America in exchange for their x cry sore- 
Ix needeii xx heat, butter and other food stuffs. They bore this 
sacrilice hraxelx . The inniniu'rable xx recked tractors xx ere 
a pitiful sight- Yet, It is this [>oliex that translormed the 
backxx ard people into a machine -minded nation and to-dax 
the success oj tlie Red Armx against the most highly me- 
chanised armx in historx has bec‘n made* possible. 

In no other counlrx is the use ol film in adxancing 
technical education so adroitlx made as in Soxiel Russia. 
“ TWi s is the mox ie' that combine s art xx ith science. bull- 
length })ie lures in sound and colour are produced to explain, 
in striking lashioii the technical secrets ol excrything from 
industries like xxalchmaking to the function <)! organs in. 
tfie Iix ing bodx . Uooking at be autiful itiox ing pictures,, 
engineering stuilents learn how aeroplanes are assembled, 
l armers are* taught tin* secrets ol stock breeding. Surgeons 
studx sloxx -motion films of delicate operations. The* xxhole 
Sox iet population ac cepted such highlx' tec hnical film sub- 
jects xxith great enthusiasm, and many hundreds of titles 
are noxx' in circulation. \dsual education on anx thing like: 
this scale is i|ulte unknoxxn in other countries." (A*. *S'. //'.) 

Coi.i.KvriMs.vrioN 

'^riiis wholesale industrialisation ol the country meant 
also the feeding of the whole army of industrial xxdrkers. 
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"riic primitive and uastelul mctli(Kls ol cultixation would 
not have provided enough food and collectivisation was 
iliscovered to he the only efficient tnethod by which the 
primitive agriculture could he transiormed into motlern 
scientific and mechanical arming. Collect ixisation, there- 
fore, has heconie the most important feature of the 
de\ elopment of agriculture. In collectixisation, macliiiu 
tractor stations ha\e played a \'ery important i)art. Thev 
haxe proxided not merely the trac tors and other machinerx 
recjuircd hut also facilities of expert adxice from agronom- 
ists etc. Oxer a \ ery large s|)here of agriculture, maehinc 
has replaced human labour. 

SlIM KIA AS (ikANAKV (U d'lll; Iv\Sl 

i he foresight of the Sox iet authorities in dexe- 
loping Siberia as a xast agrieultural enterprise xxas 
amply repaid xx lien their xxestern territories fell under 
the blight of modern xxar. Prof. Nencfiinox, Metnher 
of the Lenin Agrieultural Academy, records lioxx the 
temporary loss of the farming regions in xxestern Russia, 
particularly in the Lkraine, xvas eompensated in 104 tf In 
the eastern regions soxxing 1 hcctars more than in 

194(1. I wo years afterwards, tliex \ielded crop grown in 
an additional txxo and hall million heclars. During fixe 
years of the xxar, tfie area soxxn has steadily increased, 
reaching the phenomenal total of > ,0(l(),()()(f hectars of 
virgin and unused land, d'his xxas indeed a stupendous 
task. Directors of the collective farms in Kazakhstan, 
the Urals and Siberia had to put in a mightx eHori before 
their lands yielded the first fiarx est of rubber-hearing plants 
and sugar beet, ^'erx soon thousaiuls of grain maeliines 


xvere being adapted tor work on these sugar beet planta- 
tions. At present, the area under sugar beet in eastern 
regions Is almost two and half limes more tTuin the 194(f 
figure. 

As regards anotlier commoditv o| vital importance, 
cotton, lint onix is the turnover here increased hut in l.zhe- 
kistan, areas, which |)rimaril\ produced cotton, are now 
raising grain crops in cjuantities sufficient to meet their own 
needs and sometimes to export such crops to other repub- 
lics. Die astonishing part ot tfie whole enterprise is that 
this js tione in spite ot the absence, on war service, of a 
large mimlnr of men. \^’omen have taken their place. 
Thex hax e shown great skill in tending the agncullural 
machinerx. Thex have managed tlie tractiirs. When tliere 
were not en(»ugh tractors and horses, thex have harnessed 
the cows to the [>lnugh. No field is lelt untilled and 
unsow n 

1 Ir.AK ri.Axri '* 

In (act the Soviet authorities, onlx a lew xears after 
the October Revolution, appeared.! to hav e understood fullx 
the dee’p signilieance ol the wisi* warning that a leading 
Uritish geogra[)her. Sir Halford Mackinder, gaw hOiis 
countrymen shortlx after the peace- of WTsaillcs. He 
wished Lngland tei remember that, although sfie and her 
allies liail won the war she 'miglu easilx lose the next, 
unless British statesmanshi|> realised in wiie>sc lumds would 
remain llie ultimate power. He regarded tlie continents 
of Luro|)e, Asia and Africa as forming a world island. ' 
In Mackinder's opinion, this huge island had a pix’otal 
spot : its xerx heartland. This core, whose possession 
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would he inosl prized, was the tract across northern Russia 
and Siberia. Whichever power holds this, coinniantls the 
premier position in the world. 

I’his \ icw w as on similar lines as the \iew s generally 
classed as Cieopolitics, which Dr. Karl 1 laushoticr, a ( icrman 
officer turned scientist, w as profmunilin^ at that time. Years 
passed but in no nation was the practical adx antaj^e of a 
stud\ of stratej^ic |j^eography so adet|uately made as in Soviet 
Russia. In fact, the So\ iet authorities, so early as in 1020, 
seem to haw realised the tlcep gravity ol Mackinilcr’s 
observation, when on one occasion he emphasiseil the point 
that the power in possession o) eastern l\uro|)e commandcil 
the heartland. fhis in his \iew meant the |)ossession ol 
the “ world island." And he said, “ Whoe\'cr has the world 
island rules the world." "I hc development ot Soviet Asia 
to-day shows that Russian stratej^tv is determined to make 
use ot the heartland to the lullest extent. It could aflord 
to laugh evidently when at one ol the |>ari\ conterences at 
Nurenberg, Hitler hail wistlully announced what an 
excellent thing it would be it (iermany controlled the forests 
of Siberia, the wheat fields ot the l.’kraine and the 
inexhaustible mineral resources ot the L rals. 

The very raison tl'etre ol this volume is to make our 
countrymen realise tiow determined the directors of Soviet 
economy have been to dewlo)) this “heartland." It has 
proved for Russia a bulwark against aggression and against 
famine. 

Industrialisation has meant not merelv the increase *)f 
population but tlie increase of urban population relative to 
rural population. J his has created complex problems of 


buililing modern planned towns ami cities. Since concen- 
tration ol huge populations around big plants was inevit- 
able, planning the inilustrial town also became a necessity. 
Industries ami towns are not allowed to grow ha|)hazanl 
bur are built on modern lines — with large beautiful dw ellings, 
municipal car system, electric lighting, running water, 
sewage liisposal, postal, telegraphic ami tele|dionic conve- 
niences. I'he evils ot industrialisation, that were rampant 
in countries like I\nglaiul and America during the ages of 
their industrial expansion, were completely avoided. 

( )ne other leature ol Sov iet economic dev elopment 
may also be note<.l. I'hc more backward an area, the greater 
were the facilities that were treateil tor it to tlevelop. 
There was a deliberate encouragement lor people front 
advanced parts to go ami settle ami lielp tlie backward 
a reas. 

All this progress, as has been well known, was achieved 
through planning. Planning, however, did not mean that 
a centrally conceived }>lan was tyrannically enlorced on an 
unwilling pojnilalion. 

I he embrvo |dan was siibjec ted to a thorough scrutiny 
in the factories and collective farms and it was completely 
thrashed out in all its as}iects. Then only was it adopted. 
Not merelv had the people a voice in shaping the plans, 
but they were invited to ami they did enthusiastically res- 
pond, to co-operate and carry the plans to successful exe- 
cution. The Stakhonovite movement was the supreme 
expression ol this popular co-operation. 

'There have so far been liirte Five-Year Plans. "The 
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first ainicil at tlu: cstablislinicnt ol lica\\ intiusrrv and the 
tTcatioii ol capital ^<iods so that the So\ iet L'liion couKl 
lie sell -sufficient lor her indiislna! needs. During the 
Second M\e-Vear Plan* the emphasis shilled on to the 
production ol consumers' goods. 

During the I'hird f i\ e-Vear Plan, attempts w ere made 
to correct certain lopsided dexelopments especially with 
regard to the si/e ol the plants. During the first two 
|>Ians onl\ \ erv huge plants w ere constructed, but in the 
third |>Ian pro\ision was made lor small and medium si/ed 
industries where\er and whenexer possible. 

Helore the d hird Plan could iinally be realised, war 
broke out. I'he most im|)ortant ilex elopfnent during this 
war period was the transplantation or the b<idil\ remoxal 
ol xital industries Iroin threatened areas to the inierioi. 
hVom the whole of I kraine and Donet/ basin, industries 
and plants xxere saxed Irom the enemx and imixeil 
on to saler regions and to-dax notxx ithstanding enemy 
ocrupation ol these regions, the output has not sutterexl. It 
is on record that exen on the lirst day on xxliich the newlv 
mo\ ed factory settleil xioxx n the production xxas in lull 
sxx'ing : lor the lactorx moxed xxith its entire ec]uipment 
including its labour personfiel. 

To-day it is the needs of war that claim the prime 
attention of innumerable factories in Siberia, l/rals and 
Central Asia. Factories xx hich hax e sprung up during these 
M\a‘-Ycar Plans are the backbone ol the industrial might 
ol Russia xvhich haxe enabled the countrx to xxithstand the 
onslaught of the enemx and has carried the Lhiion forxxard 
to Victory. 


Ct'l/n R.\I DlX LJ.OPMl.VT 

Real cultural dexelopment is possible only in a societx 
which has settled doxvn in a region [lermancntlx . So the 
problem cjI cultural dexelopment in backxxard areas ol 
Sox iet .'\sia first meant the problem ot making tfie nomads 
settle doxxti. (ireat success has been achieved in this 
ciirectmn and settlement has incxitablx |>re(edcd all llu 
ensuing cultural ciex clofnnent. Innumerable people, xvho 
hail been onlx nomads, have been indiiceil to settle doxvn 
arul set on the wax to dexelop a distinctixe culture of their 
oxvn. 

f he Kazakhs at one time were onlx xvandering, xxar- 
ring tribes. Noxv thex are not only a settled nation but hax e 
created a lull-blown culture of their own, xvith all its 
adjuncts including the tlieatre. Transformation from 
ncunadie lile to a settled life was not all smooth sailing. 
Habits and preiiidices aeiumulated over centuries had to 
be weeded out and a fresh outlook had to be induced. 

;\n insight into the nature oi tiiis problem can be had 
Irom the Udloxving example : The Ketiis xvere a xvander- 
ing tribe. I hey spent most ol their summers lisfiing in the 
rixers and their xvinter trapping fur-bearing animals in the 
forests. 7'he ixventy-lix e xear (»ld Fx an Tiganox , the 
Chairman ot the Ketus, approached the secretary of the 
Communist Party ol the ‘ Krasnoyarsk territorial com- 
mittee. ’ 

“ What do your people need to improxc life ? ” asked 
the secretary. 

“ We need to develop a settled life, " replied I'iganov. 



“ Why there ? askeil the leader. 

“ Because at Soniai there is a store wliere \vc can buy 
all we need, '' replied the nonuul. 

“ Do vour jieoplc reallv want to settle or is there just 
talk about settling ? " 

“ I'hc })e(»ple would like to settle. It is hard on the 
children when we wander Irom place to place. Hiree ol 
the seven children born among us last year diid." 

“ C an t you apply to the Solomai Soviet lor permis- 
sion to oceup\ land near the \ illagc ? I here is plentv ol 
\'acant land. Whv don't vou just occup\ it ? " asked the 
parly leader. 

“We don't know how* to settle. We can't build 
hoi/ses.’' 

“ Vou should build peasant huts, "l imber is plentiluh 
You just need to ch()[> it down." 

“ We need help in building houses," rejdied l iganov . 

The parly secretary mimeiliateh loinid out from <iiie 
ol his experts how mudi a stainlard lujuse would cost, 
anti learnt that there was a carpenter who might assist the 
nomads to erect a settlement. 

“ If \(n\v |)eople really want to settle we shall make 
It |>ossible tor them to do so,” he concluded, and in this 
direct manner the ‘ business ' was arranged. IS. .) 
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have anv alphabet or written language. To raise them 
to a higher level of knowleiige was the only weapon and 
it could not be imparted cither, wTthout the written langu- 
age. Therelore, development ol script assiinied primary 
importance. "Diis task was taken up by the Soviets for 
immediate solution. Scripts were lormed. Innumerable 
books were written in local languages. The enrichment of 
local literatures was achieved In translations from world’s 
literatures. Schools were started in every region and 
illiteracy has almost been litpiidated. Opportunities are 
provided to the niost backward lor advanced and techni- 
cal education. 

I he activ e cncou! ngemeni lor the dev elopment ol 
local languages and literatures does not, however, mean the 
neglecting ol the Russian language. In fact, Russian has 
been vlev'cloped as the luiifua fruuni of the Soviet Union 
and has been a cementing lorce. .Main ol llie lotal langu- 
ages have not the content for higher and movlern scientific 
education, and Russian therefore cannot bi* displaced. The 
spread of education has been universal and primarv edu- 
cation is everywhere naturallv in the local language. 
Technical education, tJ)o, is verv wiilespread and Russian 
is the natural medium ol instruction. liulustriali.sation 
could not have succeeded, il the S<n’iets had not at the same 
time produced technicians to take charge of the industries. 

Ni:vv Cn iKS 

Industrialisation has also resulted in a tremendous 
growth of cities, new and old, and conse(|Uently ol urban 
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|)()piilati()n. "riic lu w t it les that liax i* het n ilc\ t ln)H t] hin c 
all hfcn plannttl titics. \Vlierc\tr a lattory has luen luiilt 
it was not a hare )attor\, hut prn\ ision tor liie workers 
writ are a\ as inaile as well. New iiulustrial tJties ha\ e, 
there I ore, ilevelopetl w ith w ell huilt apart inent-houses, 
?nunu ipal s( r\ u es, sportin;^, lat ihties aiul welkof lentres. 

t )ne siu h new eitx is JsialinalKi J, the capital ot 1 atlji- 
kistafi. In Its touiulatnins were laid. “ It started with 

nothin)^, no jiopulalion, no materials, no skillcil workers and 
about dOO kilometers t rom tlie nearest raih\a\. I imher 
had to he hrmi^ht Trom I’rals In the north. Rail road 
was extended to the site ol j)roiected Stalinaliad and witliin 
three \ears Stalinahad In-^an ^rowinjj at a tremendous pace. 
< )ne otHeial l>ulldm^ alter another rose : post and tele- 
^raf>}i, the Red Arm\‘ eluh, the C'ommissa rial ot l.ducation, 
lhc‘ llospital, the I'rojneal Institute, the Munlelf^a! Build- 
ing, tfie State Ruhiishin^ Mouse, \arlous seliooU and dormi- 
tories, electric* jiower stati<Mi, electric Hour mill, a silk 
laetcuw, an elc'ctrie haker\ , a state theatre-, a cinema laho- 
rator\, and mam standard houses ac eommoelatin^ thousands 
<11 we>rkers. It hoasts ol a radle^ hroadeastlnp; system, a 
hc aiitllullv ke pt park and a w e ll-ee|ulpped aeroeirome 

( /). O. S.), 

Smaller ylllajj^es, te)o, ha\e shared in this tremendous 
>de\ elopinent and the Soy iet sy stem has been able hnallv to 
rescue the people I rom what I ,emn once called the ’ idioey 
•e)l village- life The \ illa^e ot Shiisheiiskox e tv jnfies the 
dexclopment that has taken place. I'hls Nllia^e has ot 
eourse an additional distinction. I .enin sju iit tliree vears 
of his exile in this xillaj^e and married Krupskava. Wlu-n 


Lenin li\ed, it was a ramshackle: \illage witli no conveni- 
ences. To-day, it has become a xHlajj^e witfi all modern 
amenities. There arc elementary and secondary schools in 
fine bulldinj^s. a district agricultural school, a modern 
hospital and a consulting i linic tor women and chihlreii. 

I hi \ illume IS linked h\ teh }>hoiu and radio. A 
iieautitul motor road connects it to the district town of 

Minusinsk. In addition there is an air mail serxice ! This 

Is in tile heart nl Silu ria w liuh under the I /ars w as thouLdit 
to he. (»nl\ a fit place- lor criminals and cmIc-s. 

. Tookln;^ alter the xedtare ot tlie workers and the 
)Ha»ple was eiellheratt-l\ assumed In tlu* State. Stalin is 
reported to ha\ e remarked : “ ( )t all the w oriel's capital 

the most valuable- capital is [>e(»p]e." 7'akin^ care of the 

lie.dili ol tlie people lias become a marked feature of Soviet 
4idministratioM. Sov iet ini-dic ine has reached ev er\ nook 
and ceirner. I'.vcry larue establishment has its own 
hospitals, health resorts and rest phucs. Resi.arch institu- 
tions have been estaldi>lied to mv estiLiate and ilevelo}^ every 
branch «>l medicine. 

J he tremendous exploitation ol resources and material 
development has not meant anv neglect ot arts. As a 
mailer ol tact art, treed from commercial domination, re- 
cancred its vitalitv and tlie local peoples of Soviet Asia 
have shared in this outlnirsl of eulliiral dm elopment. 

Sdvi xi Ri roKM 

'The dev clopment of national thiMtres is the sujwcinc^ 
example. ’Tlure was a time when Russian alone was 
tolcTaled on the sta^e. 1 odav c-v cn the- nonuids ot the 
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Arctic have theatres of their own, while innumerable 
theatres iraNel to the Arctic and cater to their needs. 

I>ut the most rex olutionary de\ elopment has been 
the entancipation o( \\'«imen. Kho/iah, a woman social 
xvorker in f'atljikistan, relates how Ciiretul the\ have to be 
in their campaii^n ol women's emancipation. ()tten the 
first woman in a village to unxtal determines the whole 
course ot the movement in the localitv. “ It she is took 
weak, she conijwomises the whole idea ol unveilinu. hor 
in the eves of the villaj^e, she is a loose woman, a 
slut.... ‘ ['he Holsheiviki are tiirninu <nir women i!U»» 
iiarlots the enemies whisper. 1. nless we are absolutelv 
sure that tlie woman has enoui»h character and intellij^ence 
to assume the responsibilities ol a jiloneer we actuallv i^o 
to tlic length of illscoura^in^ her, we trv to put a brake 

on impetuous ilecisions In dealing with cultural 

and psvcholo^ical superstructures we often resort to 
‘ iabian tactus I’v opening silk and textile factories. In 

opening cotton ginneries we lure the wamian out ol 

fier seclusion, j^raduallv but irretriev ablv , h our or fiv e 
weeks in the lactory do marvels tor the woman. And tlie 
man's objections and iealous fears subside, too, when he 
discovers that his wife's earnings add considerahiv to his 
tamilv income. .Also I>v erKourae:inLt collectivisation of 
agriculture, we enhance the process of woman s einancifia- 
tion " (I). (). S.]. Revolution brought freedom even to 
Russian women. T o the women of Sov iet Asia it broujj;ht 
release from ai^e-lon|^ oppression. In Central Asia, especially, 
the Muhammedan inlluence with its harem and tlie purdali 
{purauja in tfu* local jiarlancc) was stiflini»;. liie revolu- 
tion abolished polvj^ann, purcfiase of wives, and the 


jnirdah. d’he rt torms were not acliieved without hitter 
svru^^le. “ In the remoter jdaces brave ^irls who tried to 
furtlier these reforms as late as R>2S were tortureil and 
slain. Inevilahly thev were first raped, Ireijuentlv In mem- 
bers ol their own lamilv connection. In one case a ^irl 
hav iMLt In’en so treated was cut into small pieces and deliv er- 
ed home in a earl " (A. X. 7'.). 

lUit i^raduallv the slrui^^le was won, l»\ RhnS in 
I /hekistan alone tliere were over *4fl,()(M) women working in 
factories, ofTices and on eolleetive farms. .And, to-dav, thev 
are in the forefront ol everv aetivitv. “ If vou seek advice 
on anv matter i^o first to tlu* Mulla. Should he iiol assist 
vou, iro to vour father. If he otter not ;^ood eounsels ^o to 
your uncle and so on until ii all else fail vou, even vour horse, 
then ^o to vour women folk hut wfiatever thev tell vou be 
certain to d(.> the opposite " was the advice ^iven bv tlie old 
Alullahs. the women are admitted in the highest 

counc ils on an ecjual to(»tinj^ w ith men. 

I lie birth of a j^irl was, lormerlv, considered a ealamity. 
A i^irl some dav or other had to he ^iv en aw as in marriage 
and marriage meant : 

II vou ciro[) a stone in a deep well 
It will sink to the bottom, mother dear. 

It you jj^iv e vour daughter to strangers 
She will sob her heart out and die " 

was the song ol the L /hek women. I'odav they have taken 
th.eir rightful place in the life of the eountrv and the whole 
of Central Asia is c^uivering with a new life. Tlie worneiT 
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>1 S<)\Kt \sici lia\t now ]oincd up in the passionatt dcltncc 
ot then latficilaiul whidi trcicl tluni Iron) homlaj^c 

I 111 I K M s 

1 1 the itailur asks \ou where a ciitaiii inineial is 
in In Iniiiul .iiul \()U do not know just point the tinker at 
tile I rals ^ oil au liouiul t<i In iiuhl — I In i e is L\tr\ 
tiling tlu 1 e 

I he I lals iipicsint sikli .1 I nnihin.itinn oj w .dth 
as ( annot he lound in am other iuunti\ la t f h Stiilni 
ni lfi( f))i tin Ii ofiih tnni >1 tin fit t I Ut ) t m 

PLiti 

Hui iiuliisin, Iiki oui national eionoim rilus in the 
main on oiii coal and nn t alliii al hasi in the I kraiiu 
< Hii task IS this that while conrinuin^ to diveloji this have 
in <\i}\ possible wa\ lo? the luturc we must at tlu same 
time Injijin to cieale .i second coal and nuidlinuual base 
I Ins must In the I i als Ku/netsk c ombinc ilu combination 
ol Ku/mtsk coking coal with the ores ot I lals Stdhfi in 
In It part to tin pint\ ( atnpts in l^MO 

I he I lals lune alw.ixs been known as a region luh 
in minei.il deposits It has eoppei /iiK lion had, sil\ei 
aluminium j^olcl platinum, cod oil .md precious stones 

lot more than three eenturus, is a matter ol tad 
I rals ha\e been sc i \ mu as the inner bastion ol Kussian 
dele nee Peter the (ireat, lioin whom the So\iets ha\ e 
learnt mam a lesson, recognised the importance ol tins 
''c ^lon 


Put It \\as the So\uts wlio “foresceinj the practical 
certarritv ol war against Sneiet I nmn made the develop- 
ment ol I ra! industries a vaiclina! tenet ol tiieii creed 
I he Soviets realised that new iiulustries should be de \ e 
loped as laither awa\ as jiossiblt liom the Western Iron- 
tier When Denikin hid leaehed <)rel during the Civil 
W’ ars 1 enin planned to withdraw altogether with the 
Soviet i^overnment to the I rals t(» eoiitinue the stru^^h 
horn there lie recognised that time would come aj^am 
when the ,rieat mountain bairiiis nl the I r.ds with its 
enormous untapped wealth would be needed as a J^ieai 
deleiiee base lot socialised Soviet I nion I he plan to 
cieate an eastern dele rue industiv in sc It-miuained dupli- 
cation ol Western industnes was J eriin s le^Mcv to the 
leaders ol the Soviet State Ilu 1 irst and Second hive- 
^ c at )*i ans laid the tounelations oj the I ids war industries 
Ilu Iliiid Plan winch the ( u i man invasion iiUeirupted 
witnessed the lullillin^ not onlv ol an economic plan but 
dso its liinction in the tr:tand stiateu\ ol Sovut I nion 

ill R P ) 

Mini K \i W i \i i n 

In tlu Sverdlovsk aric* Cluliabinsk iiLtions wliuh have 
been heavilv indiistr i ihse d ue lound tlu most essential 
minerals Iron is present throughout tlu eiiiiie ranine ol 
the mount nils \t Kh ihov there ate ehiome nickel anei 
iron « re deposits lo tlu north-west aiv /lua/insk deposits 
mcl liikal dejrosits \t Kiisinsk titanium and maurutites 
ire mineel In addition to iron elves ind \ andium lor 
hij»h p:raele steel production are also bein^ maniit ac tured in 
I rals rile deposits in I i ils ire n»>t deep md beint* 



toinul close tn the surlace ol tlie earth, their e\tracti(Mi is 
easy and ine\pensi\ e. 

South ol S\erdlo\sk aie ricli deposits ol co[)per and 
iiicki l- I here ari \asl sources ol bauxite at Nade/hdinsk, 
Alai)ayevsk and Kaiuensk. I'he. uorld's chiet source <il 
platinum lies in the north, (lold is axailahle in plentx all 
o> er. 

But belore tiu' mineral deposits could be pn»htabl\ 
exploited b\ the erection ol hea\’\ industries, the problem 
ol sLipplvinii coal Irom near about had to Ik* soUed. In 
W estern Siberia, 125 0 miles from the I rals, rich ilep<»siis 
ol coal were discoxered and tIu* “ prolilem xxivich I.enm 
set the Soxiel jieople to soixe and xxhich under the dirct- 
ti<in ol Stalin they succeciled in unsxxerintt xxas to link up 
the Ku/netsk coal Inisin xxiih the l.’rals ore base ol Mount 
Ma^nitnaya. I'his xxas the task ol the txxo Kixx-Year 
IMans. I he [>roblcm xxas solxed and Kiissurs si coiui war 
base has been established. At Mount Mat^nitnax a, the siti 
ol the ^n'eatest iron ore deposits in tlie l/rals, the largest 
iron and steel xvorks in bAiro|)e haxe been built usin^ 
Ku/.iU'tsk coal : at the other eiul, at the source ol Ku/netsk 
coal, the Stalin Iron and Steel Works haxe been built tisin^ 
MaL!;nitoix<»t‘sk iron ore. Dax and ni^ht freight trains 
loaded xvith coal Irom Siberia arrixe at Magnitogorsk : 
Dax and nit^ht Irei^ht trains carrx ore batk to the Ku/bas " 

(//. R. r.). 

Alter a time coal xxas tiiscoxered at Karaganda in 
Ka/akhstan and this, too, has been linked up with the Urals, 
so that Ku/bas-Urals-Kara;^anda re^i(»n has become a vast 


ii.dustrial area aiul has come t(» represent the poxver bchiml 
the U.S.S.k. 

lloxvexer, it was mainlx based on the Ku/bas deposits 
that lieax X intiustries hax e been dex el(»ped in the L rals 
area and the main iiulustrial regions are : Sxerdloxsk and 
Cheliabinsk, hax inj.f a population ol s ^^OP.dOd. 

: is situated on the rix^r Islet and is an 
important railxx ax junction. I he citx had in a i)opu- 

lation ot 4, 25, s 44. There are oxer (A) iiulustrial concerns 
in the city making use ol the l/rals minerals. A »;ianl 
C'ombinat called tfie L ralmash ( tlie Ural Machine Ihiild- 
iiiLt Works; has been established xxhich controls the pro- 
duction ol heax y machincrx and machine tools. In this 
region alon^ the rixer Chussoxaxa there are manv metal 
xxorks, some ol tluin reconstructed Irom the old establish- 
ments and manx nexxlx erected during the’ Tlans. 

: I Ins is situated on the rixe r .Mia>s and 
in liad a population ol 27,5,127. Ciiant eK*ctro- 

stations and metal xxorks haxe been established. Here is 
the plant xx hich useel to produce the “ Stalinest tractor, 
the biti;;^^cst tractor plant in tlie xx hole xxorld. It Kas noxx 
sxx Itched ox er to prodiicmj; tanks lor the Ked Army. 

jSlcUfniliKjdt sk ; is an entirelx nexx centre ol Kussian 
inctal mdiistrx and has been built xxithin recent xears at 
the l<»ot ol the Maj^^netic Mountains. It is the largest 
ore mininj* centre in the xxhole xvorld/' xxith an yearly out- 
put ol 6 '. million tons or nearix 20 per cent, ol the total 
output ol iron ore mined in I'. S. S. R. The population 
of the city in 19.59 xxas 145,S70. "The blast furnace of the 
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Magnitogorsk Steel Mill is the biggest blast lurnaee in 
the whole ciumtry. “ Magnitogorsk stanils as a synihoi ot 
the bohl aiul enier[)rising construction ol the period, a 
iiioiunnent t(.) the Son iet faith in man. It is a weapon 
against hackw ai\lness, against ignoranc e, against lo(, s. 
1 litler paid respect to this monument when he was forced 
to admit tfiat lie had under-estimated Soviet industrial re- 
sources ” (.S’. 

Apart from these gigantu undertakings main moi\ 
industries ha\e risen. A great paper plant has been built 
on tlic ^dsllera ri\er banks and there is another paper mill 
at Kamsk. l’he\ ari' tin biggest paper mills in the I nion 
and special plants ciperate on charcoal to suppK raw mate- 
rial to tin ‘SC mills. 

J'here are three large nickel relineries in the I rals 
regions : 1. talei in tlie C e ntral I rals : Ixege in the S\ erel- 
loNsk district aiul I iaral Nickel (Southern I'rals niekel I 
aiiel these have: maelc Kussia almost cntirelv sel l-sutHcient. 

At IVrm, d'roitsk, Naelc/hdinsk aiiel Ni/.hin d agilsk, 
arc also im|.)oriant industries. At Ni/liin dagilsk is the 
largest railway car building works in the whole wcirKl, as 
well as hcav'N hrielge huileling works, a large steel mill and 
a pipe plant. At ( )rsk is one ot the largest locomotive works 
ill the* I hiion. 

There* arc jirccision instrument factories at Zlatoust, 
Chcliabinsk and Sverdlovsk ; elicmieal plants [U'odueing 
nitrates and explosives at Here/niki, a plant for cellulose 
for explosiv es at Krasnov ishersk, a hunting rifle aiul motor 
eveh* plant at Izhevsk, a barbed wire plant at lulo/ersky. 


not to tnerition scores of smaller plants s[)read thieklv all 
over tlie area. 

d fie I'rals copper eleposits proeiuce b(l per cent of the 
i*o|>l)er out[.)ut of the I nion. At Revka, a town 25 miles 
from Sverdlovsk, a plant for smelting copper by the 
cleetrolytie process has been recently constructed. In addition 
to smelting eop[)er. this plant also provides lor the recov'cry 
of residual silver and gold. “ J'his plant in Revka known 
as the Central I'rals C()ppL*r Sme lting Combinat holds, in 
the non-ferrous metal industrv, a place comparable to that 
whieh tiu* Magnitogorsk works hoMs in iron and steel. 

I his |>lant alone has a eapacitv one and a half times 
greater than the entire ()Ut|nit of copper in Russia in 1913 
(.S-. 

I he war saw a lurilier tremendous deselopmeni of 
I rals industries as huiKireils ol L'kraine factories moved 
over to this region. I'liis eastward movement of factories 
from tlueatened areas, which has been described bv 
-Marshal Stalin as ‘Leap Lrog ' system was not a hap- 
hazard movement but an organised retreat ol industries on 
certain tundamental [>rinei[>les. It was one of tlu- main 
ti*atures ol the plans to anrieipale this neeessiiv ot migra- 
tion and provide lor it. In I rals, under tlie Lhird Fiv’e- 
^ ear Plan “many faetorv buildings were constructed and 
left vacant with either no maehinerv at all or with very 
partial eiiuijmuiit to await any cmergenev " and that is 
vvhv industries which leap-frogged to Urals could settle 
down the moment thev arrived aiul started production ! 
The destination ot the retreat of iiKiustnes also was pre- 
determined “ according to the location ol raw materials. 



anti the transport facilities for tle]i^ery ol tiie tinisiiecl pro- 
ducts to military stores. Plants which ret|iiired steel were 
allotted to Urals, while chemical industries withdrew to 
Karaganda or Kuznetsk” (//. R. /*- ) - 

CoAJ. ANP ( )IL 

A recent important develofmient has heen the exploit- 
ation ot Urals (oal (.Icposits themscKes which means that 
the strain on transport from Ku/netsk and Karajtarula for 
hrin^’in^ coal to tlie L rals has been lessened. And in the 
future de\ elojnnent ot the L rals, this 1 actor ina\ play a 
very important |)art. 

Therefore the development ol coal and oil resources 
of the Urals deserx es s})ecial mention, d'he Will con- 
gress of the Uomnumist Partv in 19.30 put a special 
emphasis on this phase of the de\ elopnieiit in this 
resolution : 

“ Fhe ctial and oil industries must he greatly expandeil 
as thev constitute the fuel base lor the whole economic 
development of the c<nintr\. Coal mining is to be de\ elop- 
ed to the level necessary to meet all eurrent re(|iiirements 
of the country and to ensure the accumulation ol reserxes 
bx economic organisations and tlie state. 

I'he Third hixe-Year Plan accordingly jiroxidcd lor 
an increase ol in the coal outpm and proxision xxas 

also made lor the clevelo)niient of a * Second Baku an 
enormous oil base betxveen the I rals and tlie \ Olga. 

Along with industry agriculture, loo, has developed. 
Agriculture has heen collcelix ised and modernised. In 
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j940, 500,000 lieetares of xirgin land was brought under 
cultixalion. W’heat production has enormouslx e\[>anded 
and exerx efiort is being made to make this industrial area 
eompletelx sel f-siifheienl in food. 

Cultural dex elofnneiit has kept pace. In the field of 
education and medicine cnornunis }n*ogress has heen made. 
There are innumerahie xx el fare centres for the xxorkers. 

file technical college at Sxerdloxsk trains scores ol 
engineers and tecfinicians extrx xear. The Sxerdloxsk 
IMcdical Centre: is an immense institution “ xvith sex eral 
hospitals lor xarious treatments. One section is engaged in 
psycho-technical sfudies ol incidence of industrial accidents 
among mill ojieratix c and the* kiioxx ledge gained is put to 
practical use in prcxeiilion of accidenls ’ as xxell as in 
“ dex'ising a|>liluclc' tests In means of which xvorkmen 
could be selected for specific enifiloyment. 

A most important ferature of the* dcxclopment xxas 
the planning of the cities on scientific basis. Large indus- 
trial cities like IVI agnilogorsk hax e groxx n up, planneel xvith 
dxxelling houses, running xvater, municifud street car svstean 
and sport facilities. I here are no slums, those inexitalile 
ad I vine ts of the eapitalistic cities. 

P 1 1 r. N ( > M i ■ X A 1. C ' 1 1 A NH i 1 : 

Lenin descrlheel the pre-rex olutionarx Lrals in this 
wax : “ 1 .oxv proeluc tix itx of labour, hackxvard techiiicjiKX 
low wage-scale, predominance of hand manufacture, pri- 
mitix'c: and rapaciously harharlan exploitation of the natural 
resources ol tlie region, moiiofiolies, restriction of competi- 
tion, immurement and isolation Irom the general commer- 



i;ial aiul iiuliistnal trend ot the linu’s — such is the [general 
picture <)l Ld'als. 

riu' SoN'ict rcNolution and the a( coinpanyirif^ {*i\ e-^ ear 
Plans ha\c entircK (handed tlic lace n\ the I rals. When 
the war broke out aiul thousands ol tactorics with tfieir 
machines and men moved last, a more rapnl tlevelopment 
than what was witnesscLl even during tfie I'lve-^’ear Plans 
took |daic. 

“ Peninj^radiles and Moscoviti*s, i»unsmirtis ol [ ula, 
men ol Donbass and the IJaltic region all have brou^lit 
here ihi ir i^real culture ol labour, experience in production 
anti lien e hatretl ol the cnemv . ( /. /... \*oI. 3, P^43 ) . 

Dozens (j| institutes and Inj^her technical schools have 
also moved over to the I rals anil have been enriching the 
experieiue ol tlie I rals inhabittints, t )| the recent devc- 
lopiTU’nt the lollovvin^ t|Uotation ^ivivs a ^rajvhit tiestrip- 
tion . 

“ I'lie rnovemenl ol the * lli NDKi.n ANH riKH s.wik 
IMI I’Koni t’l Ks, ' ihe steads stream nl inventions and 
itleas and the work ol <j[reat scientists is a ^riat leap into 
the tuture, into the comini; techniijue. (ireat events are 
takiniT |>lace belore the eves ol oiir generation. It was 
during tlie war that the milhnj^ machine became mtroduceil 
and a[)plied to such enormous extent in tlie I rals. Ameriean 
cold metal presses area were used m lar^e numbers. The 
enjj^meers have revised and improved mans ilesii!;ns re[)lac- 
injr parts lorinerly made on a lathe In lighter stamped 
parts. I'he latest advance in loundry technii|ue is the use 
ol steel moulds instead ol the lormer eartli ones. Main 


engineers will tell vou that much ol vvlrat tfiey had been 
thinkinji loni; ai;o. w ithout daring to put it into firacticc, has 
now m war time been applied bv them m tethnologv. We 
liave bei;un to Iniild last and smoothly. We have learnt to 
count time bv seconds." ( /. \ oL .1, PH/v j. 

So todav the L rals have bicome tlie backbone ot tfu 
dclenc e ol Russia, [n tlm loc al dialec t 1. rals means ‘ golden 
earth.' 7'hi golden earth has now become the ( ireat 
Arsenal ol tlie Soviet Coiintrv. 

WisiiRN SmiKiA (C\r\\\i. SviKiDvosK) 

.\t tlie toot ol the I rals stretching eastward mul- 
wav to tlie PacilK lies W estern Silieria. .Strategical! v, it is 
ol verv great importance* because it is least vulnerable* to 
invasion or aerial attack. Far away and removed from 
the battle Ironts, its industries havA" bc'cn turning out arms 
and equipment lor the army. Even belore this war all the 
eijuipment needed for the tarms and plants ol Soviet Asia 
was being manulaetured here. 

Western Siberia contains the Dmsk and Novosibirsk 
regions and Krasnov arsk and the Altai territories. I"rom 
west to east runs the Trans-Siberian Railwav and Irom 
nortli to soutli, the t >b and the Yenisei riv ers are the routes 
ol transport. 

It was the discoverv ot Ku/net.sk coal mines tfiat laid 
the foundation lor the industrial Llevelopment ot tliis 
region. Ku/.nelsk lias supplied coal to the I rals and in 
exchange takes iron ore. I'his exc hange has been termed 
‘ the boldest and most stupendous project ' conceived in this 
area. 
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“The coal deposits of Western Siberia comprise 
43 % of the total known coal deposits ol the Soviet Uniiin. 
The Ku/netsk basin loda\ produces 200, 0(^1, 0(H) ol tons 
of coal a year. 

The Ku/netsk iron and steel centre \\as created with 
no industry at all as a louiulation. In the L rals and tlu‘ 
Ukraine there hail at least l)een small plants with which to 
start. The Ku/.netsk mills were bejxun about twelve years 
ago. . . . Since Ku/netsk coal deposits were too great to be 
used solely at the Magnitogorsk smelters, steel mills were 
also built. Manganese was obtained from the famous 
Chiatura mines in the Caucasus and shipped by rail anil 
water for 3540 miles to Ku/netsk. Fluorite was brought 
from Kastern Siberia and hre-proot cla\s Irom Kazakh- 
stan, " (S. , 

I'he Stalin Metallurgical Comblnat alone produces 
more than 1,700,000 tons ot pig iron and 2,1(30,000 tons 
of steel per year. 

But Ku/netsk mills “ consuming over 70 car loads ot 
raw material every hour became defiendent tor all their 
raw materials except coal on soun es thousands of miles 
awav. This dependance on lar awav sources was a 
strategic weakness ; for if at any time the communica- 
tions were (lit, the mills \\()iild be renderei.1 useless. " So 
during the f'hird Five-Year Plan, an elfort was made to 
disco\er raw material near about and the search has pnoed 
successful. At Ciornaia Shoria dejiosits ol iron ore were 
found. At a distance ol 400 miles at Ma/ul manganese is 
obtained, d hough Ku/netsk still obtains its raw materials 
from the Urals, it is no longer entircK dependant on it. 


idle most important industrial regions ol this area 
are 

Kiizfiri.sk , (now renamed Stnlinsk ) . It is situated on 
the river romi. It was once a pettv town with a popula- 
tion ot 4,000. Bv 1030 it developed into a city ol 
2,20,000 population. It is a very busy industrial centre, 
riie fiiige Ural-Ku/netsk Metallurgical Combine is here. 

\ o-vosihif >k. rills is situated on the riv er ( )b at the 
crossing nl the I rans-Sibenan Railwav and as such one ol 
the mnst important centres ol communications. Its popula- 
tion IS now well over lour lakhs. It has flour mills, 
saw mills, slaughter houses, leather and boot making, and 
railwav repair works. 

fiiy.^k. riierc is a large textile laetorv, metal works, 
sugar refinery, macaroni lact(»rv and a big meat refrigerat- 
ing combine. I'his region jiossesses immense natural re- 
sources ihiellv oj coal, timber, polv -metallic ores and 
water pov^er. 

Tyuffirfi. It is on the river d'ura and is a verv im- 
jiortanl river port, and the terminus of the waterways con- 
necting the whole western Siberia and Kazakhstan with the 
mining regions ol the Urals. I'herc arc flour mills, saw 
mills and vvorkshof>s lor repairing river Heel, as well as 
flourishing leather and rope making indust r\. Rope making 
is very much developed in Siberia in this part owing to the 
growth ol ‘ Keiidvr, ' a plant which gives strong and at the 
same time verv light fibre. 

I\ f iisfidyai sk. In this administrative district coal, coj>- 
per, gra|>hite and gold have been discovered. The city of 
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Krasii()\ arsk is siiuau.nl mi ilu; hanks ilic ^ liiisci and 
has a populatinn ol luarK iwn lakhs. Ik-sulcs a 

main trailing nailrc it has hi;;hly ilc\ t lMpctl ai.'rii ultiiral in- 
liiistrics, locomolix f repair woi'ks and ;:<)hl snieltini; 
lahoratories. it has a hill tledued n\er tkel. A plant 
lor mamil ai'turin^ ^oKI dred^iii}^ etjuipiiuait has iiicaitK 
lu'en started, 

1 1 IS X' lihm I lie An tn. i ir( Ii- ; and has no 
ilireel rail eonneition Nvilli tiie outside world. In reeent 
years, howexer, a railwas’ line has been laul across the 
l undra to the port ol niulinka on the Yenisei. Norisk 
has a j)opul:itlon nf ah<Kit dil.hUll. |‘he Nonliern T'div- 
niet4illie Caimliinat rehnes copper and nickel, In sides prodiic- 
in;i such I'.ire metals as mnlx Ixleiui!!;, ine'\!jj-\ andi eu. 

IliirUiiiil, It IS tih. i a|>iial <»! Ahai l la ii or' . ii j-. 
connected with the I rans-Siherian Kailwax and is in addition 
a. lare^e ri\er port. I'extile mills ha\e‘ been rerenrhe 
estahlisheil at this plaee and In the p«»piilalion has 

inci'c’ased to about 1 .si), lino. I heri' are Ihair mills, leallii r 
and hir imlusirns. S!h..rian )(Jt hoots ,md (oeiaoats aie 
maiuil ai lured at this place. 

.\ij;r)ciilt ural inoarcss has kc|U [mcc with industrial 
dc \ elopment . It wats realised that the southern Sibeimm 
soil was rich ami il the preca riousness oi iaun I all iiuild be 
io]‘rei led it v. mihi \ield l u li liar\». si. 1>\ siieiilihi roialion 
ol erops, b\ the Use ol modi rn m< lliods ol plouphine and 
iitili^-aiion ol dee)' locued sr- ds, an aL!.riciillural ri\i>lution 
has been achieved. In stj. miles wen* under 

eullixation and m di),00,i)00 ol acres were in addi- 

tion brouerht under cultixation. 


In the Narxin district o| Noxosibirsk rtLiion, at om* 
lime, no ^rain x\ as prrxiueed at all. d odax it: expoj’i^ ;^n'ain. 
In the M musinsk basin and in tlic .Altai ti rriioiw xxlual 
and suLOir beet ai'e eultixateil. .Minmansk wiiiili is on tl.-c 
rixer Yenisei is not mere lx rich in copper magnet it v.\ oehres, 
oclne elax. and brown iron but is .• xerx important aLiimLil- 
tural u iiM'e and exports lariu (juaiUities of wlual. 

A motor track runs fr<»m tins phii.e to lannu-luxa 
Republu:. I he dex elopment ol c umimiiiic at ions is am.itiicj' 
integral leatuj'e. Innumerable moi«»r roads liaxe been 
dexidopevl and the whole area is linked up In ra».llo- 
tele^rapii and air mail scrx lie. 

I lie industrial dc ' i. lopm^-nl. oi \\ . steim .^lherla is. a.', 
has been I’leouiUed, oi \ er\ recent orii.:in a.nd at Ku/ndsk, 
the main indusii’ial centre ol tins re;jion, industries xxere 
started with no industrial lounoaiion at all. In 

l\u/iletsk was a pettx xillaiie. In :l (lad dex eloped 

mu» the eitx oi Siahnsk wiiii a pojnncition oi oxir 
?, 2 l),iM)i). “ I he ku/nelsk disirici w itii its |n-ospe.rmL‘ 

industrial towns oi I b’okopiex sk. I\isele\sk, 1 emnsk has a 

pojuilaiion o! I .( nil i,oi II 1 and miim. indiistnes lia\e now 
been sinned on to this piaie !i'o:i: I kr.mie, w:l!i a com,.. 
ijueni nu rvM'C m the pojnilation. 

f’eioix Stahnsk x* a.-- bmli a po. Maxalunskx, 

c. role : 


1 i’ loi|'- \ea. I's lime 


I ills i^lade o I bo;j^\ 
Will hi‘ a LWirdien 



It was not a dream. It xx.;s a e.nie.t piedMion. 



Yakitia 

Yakutia is an aLitonoinous republic aiul covers a vast 
area, but has only a population ol 4(Kb()()(), llie population 
of a citv of tlie si/e of Hangalore. It covers the rieft Lena 
river \ alley. 

b roin centuries past, this \ alley has been lanu)us lor 
its gold mines but tdl recently gold ^^as c(»IIected in the 
most primitive way. 1 liere was no systematic prospecting 
and the few fortune hunters who roamed about the region 
in search ot gold kept wliat the\ found. I>ut in 192o, a 
Soviet citi/en stumlded on a rich gold mine and the St)viet 
government took in haiul the de\elopment ot gold mining 
with its characteristic thoroughness : and, within a few years 
a mining town of 5 0,0(11) in [M)|Hilation had arisen. 1 he 
Ahlan gohl fichis are now f'ne ol the most important gold 
producing areas in the wliole ol So\iet Russia. 

Apart from the Ahlan gold fields, gold is now obtain- 
ed at AIIakh-Yun, along the northern Indigirka river and 
in the basin of the ri\er ^dlul, locatetl in the interior of 
Yakutia. 

Apart from gold, manv <)ther minerals ha\e been dls- 
tovered. Platinum, mercur\, eofiper, lead, silver, /inc, 
tin, serenium, rock salt, coal, oil, and iron have been found. 
In addition, very rare materials like strontium have been 
disco\'ered. Along the Yana river tinning has been deve- 
loped on a large scale, and, the West X'erkhoyansk Tin 
Combinat to-day sui)plies a large portion of Sov iet needs. 
In the hasin of river '[\ill)a and in the Nordv ik region near 
Kozhevnikov Bav, oil has been found and to-dav the Arctic 


region produces sufficient fuel tor aviatiori, sea and river 
transportation. 

Coal, too, lias been found at Kangalass\ mine near the 
capital Yakutsk and at Sangar Khai. ^ akutia now ships 
more tlum 5(),d0(f tons ot coal a year. 

Inilustrialisalioii has progressei.1 (juile rapidiv. In 
1927, there were only eight factories employing about 1,000 
people. By 19 10 industrial estiddishments rose t(» 70 in- 
cluding lumher mills, j^ower plants, cement and fooil 
factories. “(Inc of the JUitstanding IoolI fact<»ries is a 
refrigerator ship which in PHI began lo piv the l.emi 
river collecting, pre[>aring and canning some of the more 
than 60,000,000 Ihs. of fisli that are caught annually am! 
trans[)orting it to the main inliahitcil centres of tlie re[>ub- 
lic. " (S. 

l.ntil 1936 onlv 22 [.f of the ^ akutlan territorv wa*' 
exploretl tor its mineral resources hut hv that time alreatlv 
350 tleposits of valuable minerals were iliscovered inelud- 
ing ‘ titrv' dei>osits of coal and ir(»n. ' 

Reindeer is the most important animal of this region 
and an “ interesting undertaking has been scientific rein- 
deer-breeding. Collective and Ciov eminent reindeer farms 
have been established and every effort is being made to 
expand the herds so that reindeer mav become the basic 
staple food as well as the main source of leather" {S. //.). 
In addition to reindeer there were 392,000 cattle and 
162,000 horses in 193S. 

M ore than half ol X akutia is covered hv iinhrokeiv 
forest. Kur hearing animals are found in plenty ; the 
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most iniporiant aninuils luin^ tlu* s^iuirrcl, saMc hare, 
tTminr, he ar, martin and lo\. d lu* best Inar aiul marmot 
skills come Irom this region. " 

riu* r /arist conciucrors whose main pn (Kcujnuion 
was phindennj; o| turs imposed a ‘ lur tribute known as 
) iiSitk. “ Not only were the Y akuts to pav the general 
Yii^iik but the skin ol e^ery Kith animal killed had to he 
surrendered to some ofhtial or institution — tlie militarv 
^o\ernor or the ehureli." d'o-da\ Y akutia exports turs and 
with them pass for its imported jjjrain and manut aetureil 
<^oods. 

Aj^rieulture, too, has In en dev eloped. Sv ientihe I arming 
has been introduced and In clearing jungles, over 25(1.0(10 
.icres ha\e l)een brought under cultivation. .A special tvpc 
ol ^rain has been evolved bv means ot vvliicli excellent crops 
ol wheat ami rye are reaped. Potatoes, cabbages, beans, 
•tinions, carrots are Iwinji^ now ^renvn in the region ab<»ve the 
Antic Circle, “ d'liroii^hout Yakutia market-^ardenin^ in 
the v icinity cd cv t rv settlement is cmoura^cd. *’ 

Development ol communications, however, is the most 
marked U ature ol this region. I he Lena riv er and its 
tributaries have been extensivelv developed lor transporta- 
tion and "I'iksii I5av on the Aldan river servvs as a verv 
inifxirtant port vvliere Arctic steamers dock. I rom lOdO 
ships from Murmansk and .Archanj^el have been regularly 
voya^inf^, and J'iksii Bay has become a well etjuipped ocean 
port providing Yakutia with an outlet by sea either to 
Kuro|K’an Russia or by Behring Strait to lands Ivordering on 
the Pacific. 


The Amur 'Y akutsk liighwav whicfi connects 7'ommot 
on the Aldan river with tlie d rans-Siberian railwav station 
of Bolshoi-nev er was liuilt in There is another 

important road vvhuli connects Kirensk on tlie Lena river 
with the citv of Irkutsk. Tliere are iiK^rc than 20, (MK) 
miles ol roaiis in "Y akutia. 

In addition the Baikal-.Amur Railway connects A akutia 
to the I rans-Siberian line. 

A net-work ol air stations covers Yakutia, brom 
Irkutsk to akutsk passenger and mail air ways are in 
operation ior over ten years. “ f'he ^ akutsk Soviet has a 
s4|uadron ot air planes used exclusivelv to maintain admin- 
istrative contact iliroughour the vast territorv. Scores (»l 
wireless stations have been erected to service the air wavs 
ami a powcilu! new radio station in Yakutsk maintains 
direct iontact vvjtli .Moscow ” [S. /.i. 

C'ulturallv, the republic lias registcriil i‘normou> pro- 
gress. I ill recently, the re w as no 'i’akut aliihabet. The 
soviets created a new alphalwt and now students study text 
books primed in Yakuiian language. In 1040, there were 
425 schooL> and more than (UjJMH) children wctc attending 
the schools. Innumerable technical schools have been 
established to train technicians and skilled j^ersonnel lor 
the industrv. 

Lhere are more than 20(1 phvsicians. manv hospitals, 
rest homes as well as vacation resorts. 

A'akutia can now boast ol 25 niotuin picture houses, 
and in addition there are 50 travelling movie shows. There 



arc 4 liiMinatit theatres and one ol these stages ^.Irainas 
N\ririen in ^^ikut lan^uaj^e h\ ^'akut dramatists. 

The progress has l^-en summed up \\ ell In a A akutian 
newspaper : “Impassable jungles have been transtornied 
h\ the wamkers into a park lor euliure and rest : with walks 
ol goKlen sand. \oIle\l)aII courts, ritle ranges, dancing floor 
and a mass playground surroimded In llower gardens. All 
this gladdens and delights e\er\ one who \ isits tliis place 
now where trou|'>es ot Moscow actors pro\ idc us with 
modern entertainim*nt . " (S. ./.i. 

I5( \ I I A 

: rile I>ur\ at-.Moiigol autonomous repuhlit 
was formed m Hut this did not automaticalK usher 

in a period ol prosperity. I'/arisi e\[)toit ation and earl\ 
struggles were o\ er : hut the e\ il inheritance was still 
tiiere. 

During the vIniI war agncuhurv- aiul heraJing sewetaK 
suHered and in ” the sown area in I$ur\atia was nmler 

iw<i-thirds ol what il had been in <>1 course 

there was no agricultural nuu hincin at all. Not w ithstaiuh 
ing the ehorts madi- h\ tin* new republic to carr\ through 
a lri[)le |)rogramnu ol resuscitating indiisirs, mechanising 
agriculture and establishment ot wide eilutatnin, the gener- 
al struciuia' ol Ibiryalia was lilth* (hanged, uplo the period 
of the hirst l ixiAear I'lan in I rade remained in 

jnax ale hands. I Ik lUirx ats remained o\nr [ f nomads 
or semi-nomads. “ Yet it c an he said that h\ l)ur\atia 

had eaught up witli and passed tlie pre-re\ olutionarx Ie\el. 


With the iinroduetion ol the l irst-Vear iMan tilings 
radicallx changed. “ The position ol Buryatia in this 
gigantic plan was attcctcd In the international situation. 
South ol BurNatia la\ the Mongolian people's rei>uhlic, a 
state inde[>cndcnl ol, Init in close relation w ith, So\ let 1. nion. 
4 his eountrv ol enoriimus area stretdied lar to the west 
and east ol l>iir\atia. reaching on the cast to Manchuria 
and on the south-east to inner Mongolia and the ap|n*oa- 
• lies to Peking. ( his \ asi countrv had a |mpulation under 
a million and onl\ three years before, in P04, was declared 
a republic lOllowing ‘ non-capitalist development. ' In 
tlic .Mongolian [)copIcs' repuhlit open, foreign inter- 
rcrcncc and inllutaicc were eliminated, ^’ct then were 
main foreign agents, mostiv among the wealthier lamas 
and former Khans whose position ol privilege was being 
more and more restncleil bv the .Mongolian Peoples’ 
( n n eminent 

Soviet I nion liad also to reckon with the hcllicosc 
atlilLidc ol some ol the CTiincsc war lords — China (laimci! 
sn/craint\' ov v r .Mongolia and it Avas nev er lormallv 
repudiated —and also the possihihlv ol llie l ar Pastern 
territorv hecoimng a theatre ol war. “ In the event ol a 
counter revolutionarv U|)heaval in Mongolia, the Soviet 
I nion had to ensure a suppK base lor which the herding 
plains and the w heat helds of P>ur\atia w ere the oln ioii'* 
V hole e. 

So on Ma\ 27lh, P^2-> the C entral C.(»mmittee ol the 
S«>\n‘f Communisi I*art\ put lorward a programme lor 
the Socialist rec oiistruclion ol Buryatia's “ rural economy : 
the abolition ol |)re-re\ olutionarv land relationships : laei- 



litation ol i ()-(i|)crati\ c proiluciioij l)\ poor aiul inichllt: class 
peasants and herdsmen, stltlefiient ol munads ami semi- 
nomads, estahlislimeni (»l agronomic and technical bases, 
etc. " 

'I'he socialist eeononm di\ elopment ^ollo^^ed ifie 
lamihar eoiirse. Agriculture was collect i\ised and mod- 
ernised. Ily there ^^c•re lOfiS collecrne (arms eox- 

erinjL!, Sf) ■ I per cent (and it rose to ■ S S in l^^.w • ol 
all rural households. Indixidual larmers m controll- 

ed onl\ In ■ d ^ ( ol the kepubhc s horses, S ' s nl eattle 
and .> *' r ol the sown area. 1 he colhctixe larms were 
^etlin<j[ hi^;.ier : m the\ axcr.ii^ccl A 2 households c’ach : 

111 7(1 households. In the development ol eollec tixised 

agriculture, as elsewhere, the machine trac'tor stations pla\- 
ccl a \e!'\ important part. In there were ^[. |\ 

stations with U)Sd trac tors, ?S() au;rieultural . combines as 
x\cll as lorries and other cajuipineiil. 

Industrial dexelopmcail was likewise taken in hand 
under the lirst two 1 i\e-^ear Plans. 

At the end (»l the PMh ciiituiv, the I raiis-Siberian 
Railway was built lar^elv with a \ u w to I /arism's inijuria- 
list desij^ns on the north-eastern proxince ol China. ** I his 
line passed through the heart ol IJurxatia. Iiased <»n the 
railxxax and praitieallx conlineil to the re^uuis immediatelx 
adjoining it, capitalist indusirx sprani; up. These laetori- 
es, how ev er, xve re onix small and w ere lec hniealix \ erx 
baekxx ard. I he re xx.is no iiuentixe to spend nH»nex on 
the latest eijuipment nor was it in accordance with tlie 
I /arisi polux that anx considerable- industrial area should 


arise anxwhere but at the centre around Moscow am! St. 
Petersluiri;. 

l.ocal mdustrialisatu)!!, hox\exc:r. was the axoxxeel 
pohex ol the >ox icts. Px the end eU the 1‘irsl l ixe-^\:ar Plan 
industrial production increased In . Amon^ llie 

new plants construeteil m the tirst plan xx ere the \ erkhne- 
l clinsk mec'hanisc-'d loundrx. the Kluycvski saw mill on lake 
liaikal, the Mottmann kiln ol the upper I5erxo/o\ brick 
lactorx and tiu lirst section producing 750 kilowatts ot tlie 
\ c rkhne-l chnsk poxx vr station. 

I he second l ix e-Veai* IMan saw a tremendous dev e- 
lopment. I v e ii IJuryatia w as inx :uied bx the ^iatil 
lactones lor xxhieh Sov iet L nion xxas hecomin^ lamoiis. 

< >ne ol the bi^crest plants ot the I nion is tlie Radwax 
Repair W’orks ot \'erkhne-L elmsk, construction ol xvliieh 
hej.'an in Pk>2. riils is a coinhinai ot main clitlereni 
lactones and machine shops. I he xx-orks xxere soon ilexe- 
loped not merelx to repair but to l)uild, and, as early as 
.\pril P^kS, 11 |n*(Kluced the lirst loe<»motixc- ol tin poxxerlul 
•• S( ) *' txpe. 

riie nexx “St)" (Sc'r^o ( )rionikicl/e ) is a condenser 
1« >e<imotix e, the eondensinLi installation ol w hich eonx erts 
the steam diseliarj^ed In the exlimlers into w,iter be used 
.iL^ain lor steam. I he ** Si ) " loconiotix e can run Irom 

to ener l,(KMl miles xxitliout taking xxaler and it has 
) 4 reat adxanta^es esiH'iiallx in arid districts aiul places 
where water is ot [>oor cjualitx. Further, it also reduces 
luel expenditure In \> to Jn per cent. 
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riic second important works is the Diiila Wolf- 
ram Comhinal. Wollram (Tunj:;stcn ore) is essential 
to the eleetneal industry and tor the production of hi^h 
graile steel. In the richest woltram beds in the 

whole world were discovered at l^jida — west of Kyakhta 
— on the bonlers ol Monj^^olia, and, bv next year construc- 
tion ol the plant had bej^un. 

A )i;reat meat combinat be^an production at \ erkhne- 
kJdinsk by the end «)l the second plan. In this combinat 
" ex'crytfiin^ except the beasts' last breath is utilised, ' re- 
marked the So\ let tooil Commissar M ik<» \ an. 

( )ther important factories of Hurvatia erec ted or 
enlarged diirinj^ the second plan N\ere the \\‘rkhne-l ilinsk 
mechanised ^lass lactor\, a milling combinat in the same 
city : two mechanised bakeries : a bi^ tish canning factory 
at the mouth of the Hargu/in ri\er on Lake Haikal : lour 
new saw mills, and three tin lactories. 

7"he dexelopmcnt of Buryatia was bound up x\ith its 
g;eograj?hical position wliich determined that it should be a 
great base lor supplying consumer goods as ^^ell as a base 
lor transport organisation. “ For, to the w est lies West- 
ern Siberia where an enormous industrial growtli has taken 
place around Ku/nelsk-Magnitogorsk coal ami steel com- 
bine. T o the east is the Far I^astern region where another 
complete new industrial base has been established. T<» the 
north is one ol world's greatest gold mining area, \ itim 
and (Jlekma basins. All these areas look to Buryatia for 
supplies ol consumers goods including lood. ” Secondly, 
Buryatia lies on the cross roads ol northern Asia and has 
to suppl); the needs of transport industry. 
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A new railwax has been built, the Baikal-Amur Rail- 
way line. This leaves the old 1 rans-Siberian line east of 
Krasnoyarsk. Skirting the northern end of I aike Baikal, it 
emerges at the new Pacilic j>orl ol So\ iet 1 lax en. Another 
railxyay xvas projected in 19.LS to run along tlie shore of 
Baikal. In a se|)arale line xvas built I rom tlie capital, 

I lan-Lde, to Kyakhta on the .Mongolian Irontier. 7"hese 
lines, apart Irom their strategic importance, contribute 
\itally to the economic developiiKnt of Buryatia. 

Nexx resources are continually being discoxered. Be- 
sides wollram, copper, mica, molybdenum, main other 
xaluable minerals and metals haxe been lound in the 
republic and are being xxorked up. 

Witli the dexelopmcnt ol new industries, there has 
been a trememlous groxvth <il urixan population. Nexv 
inilustrial cities haxi sprung up. At the capital itself a nexv 
toxvn has arisen. At Djida a neat little town dex eloped. 
Wlierever industries xvere dex eloped, care x\as taken t<) 
provide all the lacilities to the xvorkers and the loxvns xvere 
plannetl on moilern lines. J'lu' lace ol Buryatia has com- 
pletely changed and the country fias taken its rightiul place 
among the nations ol tlie Sox iet I nion. 

(.'ulliitiil Drvrlopvirut. “ 7'he peoples ol the border 
regions ol Russia xvere oppressed : their language and cul- 
ture lorbidden. " But ex en apart lr«)m this there xvas not 
much ol culture in Buryatia. I'here xvas scarcelx anx music 
or art, lor the lamas lorbade all acting and almost all 
music except in the Buddhist celebrations. "Fhcre was not 
much iilcracy. 7'he country xvas riddled xvilh disease, 



especially tuberculosis and syphilis, “ althouj^h the country 
liad a curative climate like that ol Switzerland. " 

When the SoxietN lo<ik ()\'er po\\er, they immediately 
set about remedying this state of affairs. Strenuous eftorts 
were made to spread education : new schools were started. 
Hy 1028 there were 510 schools and about 20,400 students. 
A state publishinjx house was established, though “ durinfj; 
the first vear it loiild publish only se\e!i small booklets, 
three of them in Ihirvatian lan^ua^e. " 

The rate ol progress therefore was disappointing, 
tlunij^h (|iialitati\ ely the desire to de\ elop w as relreshintt 
and in 10,t0 a thorough refir^anisation of the whole educa- 
tional set-up was undertaken with a \iew to a more rapid 
spread of literacy. 

I'he first ol tliese important reforms was the substitu- 
tion of a new alphabet for the l>ur\at lanj^ua^e. “ Uptil 
then teacliin^ and literature were in the Mongolian script, 
which was unsuitable tor the motlern needs, " Therefore, 
a new latinised alphabet was introduced in which ino«.lern 
scientific terms could be easiK and con\enientl\ written. 
“ It ini^ht ha\c been thought more sensible, in \ ii w of the 
necessarily close contact between 15ur\ats and Russians, to 
have adopted instead the Russian alphabet : but at that 
time such a choice mi^ht lun e been interjireted as a si^n 
of j^reat Russian Chauvinism,’’ so it was a\(»ided and the 
new script was a \'er\ ^reat help in the s[)rc\ul of education. 
In 1^.58 the script w as changed o\ er ultimatelv to Russian. 
Ily that time the aims of the Soxiets xvere xery xxell under- 
stood and the people themselxes desired the adoption ot 
the Russian script. With this reform liurxat language and 


script liaxe become as llexil>le as anx lan^ua^e in the xvorld 
arul can absorb the latest scientific and technological knoxv- 
ledge. Meanwhile (filucation spread. Hy 1937, <S4 ^7 xxere 
literate. T he grt.atcst achiex ement x\ as the spreavl of 
literacx ainmig the Hurx at w oriicn, xx ho by 1935 were 
literate. I lundreds of scliools sprang u[), including 
kindergartens and creches : most ol them in rural hicali- 
ties. ’’ 

I echnologii al, agricultural and medical schools and 
tolleges were opened. In 1933, 25 times as much xvas 
being spent on education as m l'^23 : and sexentx-si\ full 
si/e books xvere published in the Huryat language, com{>ared 
with three pamphlets in the first xear ol the Republic. 

Public liealtli too has rcteixed attention. l\xen alter 
the establishment of the republic, there xxere onlx 23 
modern doctors. T'lie second plan saw tortx hospitals 
xvith about 17n() beds : ox er ninety clinics and man\ ‘ health 
posts. ’ Arslian xvhere some ol the world’s richest miner- 
al and railio-actix e springs w ere loumi began attracting 
xisitors fn)m all oxer the Soxiet I Jiion. “When the toun- 
ilations of Socialist prosjHU'ity in llie country had been 
laid and life xvas turning the corner into smooth xvaters, 
the long frozen buds of Hurxat culture began to thaxv out : 
its supreme expression xvas the founding of the Buryat 
Mongolian Pheatre, the first in the people’s history. ...” 

“So Hurvatia groxvs economically arul culturallx. It*- 
peoples, one time nomads, reach out and take tor tliemseix es 
the soap and Sluikespeare. the gramophone and fresh fruit 
that western Europe lias long knoxvn. More and more ol 
the things xvhich make life broader and full, more plea- 
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sant aiui more inspirinp;, heeoine a\’ailahle to this lillli' peo- 
ple in the lu‘art ol Asia " (7). /. S.). 

l'\K Iv\sr 

Though popiilarix rlie whole n\ I'aistern Siberia is 
termed! So\'iet bar l\ast, tcehnieallw onl\ Chita rei^inn, 
Khaharo\'sk ami .Maritime I errilones are }varl ol the 
Soviet bar F.ast, the hie line ol this ri*^ion hein<j^ the Amur 
ri\ er. 

I he Kliaharovsk territorv is suluIiv uleJ into the Jew- 
ish Autonomous, the Amur, the Lower Amur, the Sakha- 
lin and the Kamehatka reiilon wirlim which are [omul the 
Koriak and C hukchee territories. I he Maritime territory 
consists ol I’ssLirisk aiicl is administered trom \*ladi\ ostok. 
idle Soviet bar l.ast comprises an area ol I,()jvl,0n0 s(j. 
miles, hut has only a population ol 4,5lM),(}rMl. 

I'lie most important |u*ohlem ol this re^^ion therefore 
IS manfiower : and the Soviets encouraged emiuration not 
merely o) single lamilies hut ol entiri. villaL*^es to these 
areas. I]v LHn over StH),0(K) ol people had been so 
settled. Vit it was re|vorteil in L^Ml that there were 
millions ol acres ol excellent |)asture land whuh must idiv 
await llie migration ol lar^je number ol larmers Irom other 
parts ol [LS.S.R. ' Alter the outbreak ol l\usso-( lerman 
war, ihousamls ol people have been evacuated to this area 
1 roll) area'' threatened In ( lermans. 

I he f’ar b.ast hatl a straleiiie imjiortance apart from 
the diseoverv ol many mini'rals : and the whole deveioj)- 
menl ol this area has been coloured bv its proximitv to 
Jajvm ami the conseijiient threat to its independeiK e. Spe- 
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eial Stress has been laid on the creation ol an mdepiiuicnt, 
sell-suHicient, imiustrial rej^^ion wbicb wouKI bi* able to take 
(are ol itsell ami not depend on lar awav Moseow. l)ur- 
the b'iv e-di ear Plans industrial development in bar I\ast 
surpassevl the rate ol the growth lor the rest oi the I iiion. 
“ riie Far Fastern distriit b\ the end ol the third I'ive-Vear 
Plan is to betome an economuallv balaneed lirst rale indus- 
trial reuion si renj^tlienini; I ’ . S . S . I\ . in the Fast. " (Sonin.) 

I en ))ereent ol all capital investment during; the I'liird 
b'ive-^ear I^lan was earmarked lor loustrudion in llie bar 

Fast. 

I he development ol ecnnmunieations was an essential 
prereijuisite to achieve the ^oal ol creatmi* an independent 
military basi in the bar l.ast, supported eniirelv hv the 
indtistnes diweloped loiallv . I he douhliiijit ol the I rans- 
Siherian track was ii speitaciilar aehlevemeni in this direc- 
tion. .'\ new railwav line called the Uaikal Amur line has 
been built and this links ii|> all the chief cities ol b'ai* blast 
with ('entral and w'eslern Siberia. bhis railwav runs be- 
hind mountains and, heino Inv iilnerahle to attack, is oj very 
p,reat stralcLUc importance. 

Anollier slrateuic’ railwav runniiifr north Irom Kom- 
somolsk alon^ the < Ikholsk sea coast had also been proieet- 
ed a.s earlv as brom Kliabrovsk, air lines radiate* in 

all direc tions and Aloseow is onl\ 4S hours b\ sc hedtm d air 
line. 

C’lin \ 

I bis region has the lari^est larms in the whole <»l the 
Soviet I nion and some ol the farms consist of approxini- 
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atc*l\ 22,000 acres. In 1040 there were 2010 tractors, 1220 
har\ester combines anil ihoiisanils o) machines Tor sow- 
ing;, reapinj* and bintlinj^. More than 1 > lakhs ol acres were 
brought under culti\'ation. The whole area has been heavily 
industrialised and there arc about eij^ht larj^e enterprises. 
One of them “ The Kliapcheranj^a Fin C'ombinat is the 
larjj;est : it is said to produc e 05 ^ c ot all So\ let Asia's 
production. " C'oal is mineil at C’hcrno\', Arlia^ar and 
some other points. "Fhere are also deposits ol wollramitc, 
molybdenum, arsenic, marble and other valuable natural 
resources : amon^ them are forests of pine, larch, cedar 
and fir trees which co\er nearK halt ol tlic area/’ (.S'../.). 

Tin. Jr.wisii Ar rn\oM<u s Ri iiiov 

Idiis rejj;i()n was organised in F>2S to jn*o\ idc a home 
for Jew s w ho w anted to settle dow n and de\ elop a home 
of tlieir own. In the be^innin^ thev had to o>ercomc in- 
numerable difficulties as most of the settlers were petty 
traders and artisans and were not accustomed to hard 
labour : but by 19.^S more than 20,(fh() working people 
had settled there. .Since the Jews are not persecuted in 
the So\ iet I 'nion but they are tree to Fne an\ where the\ 
like, there is no special inducement lor them to colonise in 
this particular area. Y\t to pro> ide an occupation for 
those whose lixclihood disappeared when private trade was 
abolished, this region had to be organised. "Fhis, in [lart, 
explains the rather slower development of this region. 
Diirinj; tfie present war, howexer, thousands of Jews drixen 
away from I\)Iand and other ( icrman occu|>ied areas h.ive 
lound a welcome home in tlie Jcwisli Autonomous Re<>[ion. 


KlI \H.\R(>\ sk Fl RKD oin 

Khabarox'sk is the lentre ot the NTrareL':ic area which 
has advanced rapiilK. 

The lumber mdustrx is ot \erv Ltreai importance and 
iherf were alnadx lt»t) saw mills in 19/7. In the cit\ of 
Khabaroxsk which has a [>opulation of nearlv two lakhs 
there is a lar^e oil relinerx w hich conv erts the i rude oil 
from Sakhalin into motor aiui aviation pitrol. A new 
city on tin* .Amur. Komsomolsk. ‘the cit\ of vonih,* Ikin 
arisen. I his citv “ tv pitied the new .Soviet Asia better than 
anv other communitv east rp 1. rals. .According to Willi- 
am Manilel. ilu author ol .SoivV/ I'u} Kd l, it has a popula- 
tion ot three lakhs. This citv was entirdv built b\ the 
members oi the v ouni; Communist league anil /»() ^ r of the 
population was under M) years of atre. It was at Komso- 
molsk that tile lirst ship f probablv deslrover ) built hv 
Russians in tlie l:'asr was launched in the summer of 19/9. 

I he .Amur Steel Works in tin city jvroduce^ more than (5 
lakhs ol tons ol limslied steel A |>ipe line brine!;'' 

refined oil up the Amur river to this citv ” (A. ./. i. 

The Kolvma basin where tlie richest i^old mines of 
Sovii.t Asia have been lound forms }nirt ol thi Khabarovsk 
territory. Fhe Kolyma basin is now [n*oducin<; approxim- 
ately ; rd ol the Sov iet L/nion's productiian. Fo develop 
this gold mining area, a separate administrative unit called 
the Dalstroi (Far Fastern Construction Agenev ) has b^en 
established. 

Idle Kolvma basin is “ reachcil bv a motor higliway, 
reported to be /Ol) miles long running across the mountains 
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from the cit\ of Martian near the port of No^a*\’i> at the 
liead ol tlie Okhotsk Sea. I'his Io)j[lnva\ reaches into the 
upper Kolvma \alle\ aiul it ma\ he extemlecl into liidij^irka 
valle\. I'o provide oxerland transport in winter wlien 
Okhotsk sea is Tn^/en a paved hii;lnva\ will be laid to con- 
nect Mac^dan with the auto-road runninji: north into Yakutia 
from the railway near Sko\ orodino. A railway to connect 
the dVans-Siberian is also under discussion " (S, .1.). 

NikolaicAsk is another important cit\ ol the Khaba- 
rovsk area. It is an ancient cit\ anvl now has fisli canneries 
processing the salmon and other lish caught in the Kar 
Eastern waters. 

Marh imi. Ti kki i(»rv 

Maritime territoiw is tlie deicnee bastion ol So\'iel 
Far Fast. It is a fertile area, especially the L'ssuri river 
basin, (irain, so\a beans, rice, and suj^ar bee ts are cul- 
tivated. 

The Sikhota-Alin mountain rani»;e runs north to South 
throufjhout the Maritime Territory and it is belie\ed that 
this mountain ran^c is as ric h in minerals as the I'rals. So 
far only a portion of the ranf^c has heen explored but al- 
ready' iron, iiianp^anese, coal, lead, /anc, j 2 :old, sil\er, mer- 
ciirv, molyhcienLim, and platinum lia\e been discovered. 
Fine marble and graphite are bcin^ c^uarried. Mills have 
been established to refine the ores extracted from the mines. 

Another important industry is the cement works, and 
cement reijuired lor the wliole I'ar F^ast is prtjdiiced here. 
\dadi\'ostok, the Russian port on the Pacific, serves as the 
army and na\al garrison. Vladivostok has ^rown very 
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rapidly in population and in PHO had a pojnilation of o\'er 
2 lakhs, not taking into account the naval and militarv 
garrisons. There are e\tensi\e shipbuilding yards on the 
outskirts (j 1 Vladivostok and shipbuilding for merchant,, 
hshing, and naval fleets is one ol the most imfiortant in- 
dustries. 

Fishing, howL'N'er, is the chiet occupation and industrv 
connected with fisheries has been e\tensi\ely de\elopecL 
T'Ju* Pacilic coastal waters as well as the Amur ri>'er and 
l^ssuri ri\er ami Fake Khanka (lillli largest in Soviet Asia, 
FFFs s(|. miles aiul spawning ground for salmon ) arc- e\- 
ceptionally ricti in edible lish, 60 of which is salmon. 
M(»re than lilt\ shore and twent\ lloating canneries handle 
the annual catch of o\er 2,00,000 tons. 

T'he Far Faslern lisheries contrihuted one ijiiarter of 
tlie total lisli catch in the IFS.S.R. in lO.FS, and by 1040- 
it rose to dO [/( . 

Till recently, howev er, it was the )a|>anese. that domin- 
ated this region lor lisliing. It was one ol the causes ol 
Russo-Japanese rivalrs and friction, while the Soviet used 
to lease out their fishing lots also to the Japanese for ex- 
ploitation. But after 192S slowly the Soviets ousted the 
Japanese from their position and developed tlieir own 
fisheries. Since- 192S, the Soviets lia\e taken over the 
whaling also in the Behring Strait w liieh w as lormerly being 
eonducted h\ Norwegian interests. 

Vladivostok was under Japanese military occupation 
f(»r f(»ur years after 1918 : now hea\'ily fortified by the 
Russians, it is considered as the dagger pointed at the heart 
of Japan. 



riii: Island oi Sakhalin 

riic Islaiul of Saklialin is jK'cullar in tliat Jajvan aiul 
Russia ha\ c a contiguous frontier in it. I he northern part 
of Sakhalin is under the Japanese su/erainty. I'roni 191 S 
to 1925 the \\ holc islaiul \\ as under Japanest occuj^ation. 
The most important protlucl of .Sakhalin is ^lil. Moth the 
Soviet and the Japanese mine oil Irtjjii this area. In order 
not to relv too liea\ ily on Sakhalin oil, So\ let Union has 
maiie attemjits to tlexelop alternative oil resources in Kam- 
thatka and alon;; the lower Amur ri\tr hasin in adtiition 
to the estahlishmeiu ol synthetic oil [ilants to provide lor 
emergencies. Coal, too, is rouiul in ahurulancc in Sakfiahn. 
l/iuler the r/.arist rule it was calleii the Devil s Island oi 
the l^mpire, the most notorious penal colonv ol the empire. 
In 1925 when the Soviets refrained their part of the island 
the population was barely 1(1,00(1. 15v 19.0), the popula- 

tion rose upto over 1 lakh. Today the island has a hi^ 
radio station and everv day planes take oti to Kliaharovsk 
aiul \dadlv ostok. 

W hen the Jajiaiiese witlulri vv I rom the northern hall 
of the island ol Sakhalin as a |>riee thev ilemanded and 
secured a “ concessit>n for halt ol the oil ()ut-|)ut oi Sakha- 
lin, ' In 19.S9 the out]uit of Sakhalin was .C(»0,9(f(l tons 
aiul tile reserve is estimatetl to he .0)(),0()l),(M)Ll, tons. 

“ "The Soviet (-iovernment has verv recently scored a 
remarkable diplomatic victory in compelling; the Japanese, 
20 years he I ore: their lease e\|>ired, to ahanilon their oil 
and coal concession in nortliern Sakhalin anil to withdraw 
at once, receiving only in return the ludicrously small com- 
,pensation of 5,00(1,00(1 roubles for their property and a 


promise of an annual deliverv ol 5 dj)() 0 tons of oil for 5 
years alter the eriil of the I^aLitu W ar. .Since the Japanese 
relv on Sakhalin for almost a ijuarter ol tiielr domestic 
siipplv of oil, tlie comj)lete immediate stoppaj^e of ileliveri- 
es is a serious loss to tlieir straiteneil economy. J he Rus- 
sian victories in the W est liave had their hrst repercussion 
in the Tast. * ( Tfn Kt (Hiarn'ot , .^-4-44 ). 

K VMCII \ 1 KA 

Kamchatka is a volcanic region. Tlli recentlv, it was 
considered a remote and outlandish place hut now a new 
railway which will connect Kamchatka with the Trans- 
Siberian Raiivvav' is Iveing built and its “ wild rugged 

scenerv and abundant geysers and hot springs arc making 
it a delight till holiday resort.” 

Tisliing is the chiel mdiisrrv. At one r:mc there was 
onlv one doct<»r tor tiu wiioje ot the peninsula hut now 
there are over 1(I9 medical centre^. Innumerable sciiools 
have been estalilished. The children ol manv nationalities 
— Kamcfiadals. Koriaks, Cdiuckchees, '^’ukagirs, Uskimos, 
I.ainuts and Aleuts — get education and are being trained 
to he important citizens of I . S . S . K . 

“ Before- tile start t.)t the 1 fiird FivcA car Plan in 
I^>dS and before tile double tracking of the I rans-Siherian 
Railwav, and the expansion r»l Tar }'!asterii manul act tiring 
facilities the situati<in ot tlie SoN’ict Tar T'asl in a [>rolong- 
ed struggle would hav e been v cry difticull. 1 his is not so 
todav. The industrial development east ol Lake Baikal 
has made it possible Itir a priilonged and successful del en- 
dive war I are." 
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7'hl CoNurr.si or riii Aiu nr 

I'Ik' most spectacular ol all the achicvemciUs has been 
tlu‘ comjucsi ol the Arctic, concjuesi not ot domain but ol 
adverse conditions ol litc. 

!\ (ffih Si'ii RiUtlr. “ Idle N(»rthern sea route, the sea 
\\a\ aci’oss the toi> (»l tlic ucirld '' was a tlream ol explorer 
after e\[)lorer. 7die northwest passage around tlie world 
and back to luirope has always existed. Hut for tlirec 
centuries I rustrated explorers failed to find it. Cabot, 
Hudson, and I'robisher all thought that there must be some 
*»pening Inim tlie North Atlantic but the g<Hls of chance 
were against tlieiii. I'he (>nl\ navigable route led through 
another ocean on thi- other side ot a continent. Wdien 
Captain took sailed into the Pacific in tlu \ear ot our 
Independence and pusheci into the l>chring Strait he was 
probing towards it. I>ut it remained for the Russians tc» 
open it up in our own day'' (Acre York ’/nz/c.^^ \<n . 23, 
P^4I ). 

I he development ot tlie Arctic shipping, however, was 
not left by the Soviets to gods ol chance but was integrat- 
ed with the expansion of industry in the whole of Russia 
and was carried forward with characteristi(. vigour and 
determination. 

The I\)lar research stations have mainly been resfion- 
sible for the svstematic development of shipping. More 
than sixtv Polar research stations have been established 
along the entire northern coast and on remote islands in 
the Arctic. 'Phere are live key stations to collate all the 
information collected by these Polar stations, at Dickson 


Island, ^"Fiksii Bay, Cape Chelyushkin, Anadyr and 
Amderma. 

A fleet of ice breakers has been developed to keep the 
path open lor shipping and now tfiere are over 4(1 ice- 
breakers to guide an Arctic fleet of 100 vessels. Now re- 
gular vovages are made and cargo goes direct from 
luiro[wan Russia by vv ay of Murmansk and Archangel east- 
wards through the Northern Sea route to Yakutia reaching 
their destination in twe* months instead ot six and at less 
cost. I he war brought more development : it has been 
reported that an all winter shi|)ping serv ice between Seattle 
and Arclrangel would be established. What was a dream 
has materialiseil. 

rile develotmurit of this route has effected a saving 
not merelv in time but in labour as well. ‘‘ bOrmerlv a 
large part of the frciglit destined for northern 7 akutia 
was carried from .Moscow to Irkutsk over the 7 rans- 
Siberian Railway, then by motor truck to the head waters 
ol the Pena, and down this river bv rail and barge. Other 
shi|»ments went all the wav to \ ladivostok, there to be re- 
loaded on cargo vessels for shipment north v ia the Behring 
Strait and westwards along the seaway to the mouths of 
the Kolyma, Yana, Indigirka and I.ena rivers. I'odav 
cargoes go direct from luiropean Russia by way of Mur- 
mansk and Archangel to Yakutia and this has lifted a 
burden of main thousands of tons ol ireight annuallv from 
the I'rans-Siberian Railway *' {S, .i.). 

From the military point of view, too, the develop- 
ment of this route has been of great significance and of 
immense use. Ships now are able to voyage from Seattle 
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(in the American coast to Archangel, a {distance of only 
6,000 miles anil thus North Atlantic has been linked up 
w'itli North Pacific and tfie Pacific front has been unified 
with l\ur(»|)ean front. In the cNolurion <jI a j^^rand allied 
stratc.i>>, the northern sea route is destineil to fday the 
most \’ital role. 

Not mercK the sea route but the whole ol Arctic 
Siberia, where “ until recently onlv the nomads, the Polar 
bear, the wolf and the fo\ were the inhabitants ” with the 
co’iliscil man as an oetasional aiul rare \isitor, has l>een 
(»pened up. I he openinj^ ol the Arctic “ has been compar- 
able in economic importance to the opening up ol America. 

A \ ast new ccintineni has been made aNailable lor human 
colonisation. Id dexelop this area the Nortliern Sea 
Route Administratio?! was established in 1032 and stupend- 
ous progress has taken place* w ithin the last ten or tit teen 
\ ears. 

** J'he air plane, the radio, and the ice-l>rcaker bcrji^ait 
to open the Arctic to commerc e and industrv . Permanent 
Polar research stations, 6S in number, were established. 
Seas were opened and ports were built to accommodate 
ships. Arctic bef^an to throb with human actix itx’. " 

Main towns liaxe sprunt* up alonj.^ the coast and 
near the mouths (»f the ^reat Siberian fixers, 

Ijj^arka is one of the nexxest ports in this region. It 
affords a conxenient place for fixer craft to transfer cargo 
to and froni ocean going xessels. d'lie construction of this 
port loxx’ii XX as begun onix in 1^28. It xx as thought that 
no permanent cjuax could be built because of the great 


depth along the river close to the bank. Hut scientific in- 
genuity and human persexerance haxe enabled the: Soviets 
to build such a cjuay and. in 1936, a permanent cjuay half 
a mile long xxith seven mooring piers had been built. in 
the toxxn ol Igarka rose saxx inllls, and electric ]ioxve*r })lanl. 
Water su[)pl\ runs through the town. 

I'iie Arctic land has been Iwought under cultixation. 
Id a careful experimentation xxith seeds and tertilisers. 
potatoes, onions, turnips, wheat, barlex and oats are noxx 
grenx n on land that xx as nex er cultix ated before. 

There are e>nlx about half a million people for all this 
Siberian Antic. Hut tbex are, hoxxexer, dixidcd into 3P 
etlinic grou[)s. Wlien distance xx a> an eftec tix e barrier t<> 
s(»eial exchange these ethnic grou}^s lixed in isolation, and, 
there could be neitlier progress nor dexelopment of anx 
euliure. None of the groups xeas a properlx settled people 
and the seasonal trek of the reindeer t>n which they mostlx 
depended for their occupation and lixcliliood made these 
people nomadic. Not one of their languages fiad an alphabet, 
f o-dax there is a thorough metamorphosis. Scientific and 
ct>lK'ctixe reindeer farming lias enabled these peojile to settle 
doxxn. Schools have spread. d here are motion picture 
houses shoxx ing pictures xvitli the sound track of tlie natix e 
languages, and a trax'elling Arctic theatre gix es dramatic 
performances. .Medical facilities hax e \ astly improx ed. 
In 19 13 there were onlx 53 hospitals in the xvhole of Siberia 
and many of them xx ere reserx cd tor the Russian ruling 
families. Noxx, there are more than 490 hospitals in 
Siberian Arctic alone, and everx one of them is throxvn open 
to all irresj>eetix e of differences of nationalitx. 

4 .> 



riic tremendous development achieved in ihis re^itm 
van he xisualised by tlie. history of the Nentsi tribe. 
A vast area, more than half oi whieh is situatetl be- 
yond the Arctic Circle, lies in the lower reaches ol the (_)b 
and the Fa/ rixers on the lar^e Yamal Peninsula which 
extends far into Kara Sea. This has been inhabitcil lor 
centuries by the Nentsi, d'hc laiwl abounds in liir-bearino 
animals, lish, j^ame and reindeer. In former times, the 
Nentsi were doomed to a squalid existence. I'lie T/arist 
<io\ernment collectci.! a heaxy tribute in furs. People 
were robbed by the Russian lur merchants and their native 
princes and hamans, medicine men. Ihidir 'F/arism, the 
Nentsi were last dyiii)^ out. A Russian laicyclopaedia 
published in 1899 contained the tolloxvin^ inlormation about 
tlie Nentsi, This tribe numbering sixteen thousand is 
<lying out." 

But the Nentsi w ere saxc il I roiiK extinction In the 
Sox'iet Stale. Sox iel poxver was established in that area in 
Max 1919. Life ol the Nentsi changed hevond recognition 
in Sox^ict times and especially since llie Yamal Nenets 
national area was set up in 19d0. 

In the course of ten years more tlian half of nomad 
Nents population settled on land. Most of the families, 
engaged in hunting and fishing, united in producers’ co- 
operatives, collectixe farms. Fliinlers of the collectives 
turn over all the lurs they tra|i to their central co-operatixx 
stores which in turn take care of supplying needs of the 
hunters. Prices ot all the manufactured goods are the 
same even in the most outlying settlements. 71ie quantity 
oj furs tra})ped by the Nentsi hunters has grown ten times 
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over in the past decade. 7 he Nentsi have also taken up 
breeding of silxer foxes, an occupation entirely unknoxvn in 
the past. 

Fishing collectixes turn oxer their catch to the slate 
canneries xvhich provide them xvith all supplies and hshing 
equipment. I'here are txxelve stale canneries, six of them 
set up in war-time. 

1 lerds of reindeer oxvned by the Nenetskii collective 
I arms hax e (|uadrupled since their establishment, (’onsider- 
able help in the proper organisation of reindeer breeding has 
been gixen by tlie scientific experimental station xvhich spe- 
cialises in the study oi animal disease. A /onal reindeer 
breeding station ami reindeer breeders school have been set 
up in the area. Large state* reindeer breeding farms liavc 
also been established. 

1 'arming has been introduced in the far north into the 
/one ot eternal Irosts xvhere the population nexer saxv 
xegelables in the }>ast. A zonal agricultural station has 
been establisficd tlu re. In 1940 barlex , ju'as, llax, hemj), 
tobacco anil xegetables xxere planted oxer an area ot 470 
acres and some 10>0 square metres of hothouses. Tl’ields 
obtained there measure upto those received in the old 
larming regions ol the Sox iet Lnion. 

Willi the organisation ot collectixe iarms stock breed- 
ing was also taken up. In addition to reindeer, the Nentsi 
began to raise cattle, sheepdogs and horses. In 1940 col- 
lectixe farms in tlie Yam Nents national area had thirteen 
slock sections. 7'he " Daxvn " collectix e I arm, for example, 
had ten acres of crojis in open ground hothouse and hot- 



beds, stud section and siKxr fox section. In 1943, the 
farm received an income ot more than one million roubles. 
(Jf this sum mcjre than a hall was Income Irom farming 
arul thirteen per cent came Irom stuil aiul sihxr I ox 
farms. 

In the past, the local population was deprised ot all 
medical aid. In 1940 the area had twehe hospitals, 
eighteen dispensaries and twenty-one medical points at- 
tended hv junior medical practitioners and obstetricians. 
Working in the area are thirty-ei^ht physicians and ninety- 
five junior medical practitioners and ohsteiricians. They 
rcndc:r medical aid to the Nentsi as well as other p(»pu- 
iation residing in* tlie area, which has a spacious hospital 
with ninetv-six beds lilted out with lour ilepartments, dental 
office, laboratory anti X’ray officf. Physicians visit patients 
in tile most remote parts of the tundra. 

In the P/arist times the Nentsi uere unable to read 
anti write, anti, moreo\er, did not ha\e e>en their own 
written lanj»ua^e. In 1943 there were (ilty-si\ schools, out 
of which nineteen were secondar\ schools in the area. 
Special boardini; schools had hien set up for chiltlren of 
nomatls. A number of Nentsi are studvin^ at higher 
educational establishments in ( )msk -region, Moscow and 
Leningratl. 

Functioning in the 'i’amal jn’iiinsula are the national 
pedagogical school, school lor training /oo-lechnicians, two 
vocational schools, museum of local history and ethno- 
graphy, ten libraries and thirteen reading rooms, live houses 
of the Nenets, and eight red tents set up at nomail settle- 
ments. Six regular newspapers and a hundred and fifty 


wall newspapers arc published in the area. An important 
part in spreading enlightenment among the people is pla\ed 
bv the 1 louse ol Nenets where best So\’iet films are show n, 
plays staged and amateur art groups I unction. At the 
regional 1 louse ol Nenets in ^Salekhard are f)resented pla\s 
by (iogol, f )stro\'sk\, I5ork\ , Moliere, and Lope iK \ ega. 
"riiese plavs are presentetl mostly in the Nenetskii language. 

A national Nenets literature has come into being. 
The first plav written In the Nenets was presetited during 
tlie celehration of the tenth anni>ersarv of the lormaiion 
of ’^‘-amul Nenets national area. 

Bone and l\orv carxing were si)ecial imlustria! arts. 
Snuft boxes, hair ornaments, chess men, drinking cups carvul 
hv these nati\es were highly pri/etl as earlv as the IStli 
century aiui this trade is now in a \ er\ flourishing state. 

Tile once nomads are now [>ro\iding meteorologists, 
wireless operators, truck dri\ers, air mechanics and c\cn 
airpilols tor the Kcd ;\rm\ . 

Ka/akiim-W 

It covers an area oi s(|. miles : \et its po- 

pulation is onl\ hl,4t),(MMI. Idle native population was 
long ago driven awav from the lertile regions by the 
Russian colonists. Cattle breeding by the nomadic people 
and primitive agrieulture In the settlers were the onlv 
occupations of the people belore the Revolution. 

4'bc revolution aiul the socialist reconstruction 
brought improvement on an immense scale. “ Planned 
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economy, artificial irrigation ot desert places Irom the Aral 
Sea and the more rational live-stock breeding in the State 
Farms has changed tlie face of Kazakhstan, (irain is now 
produced in the north and north-eastern Kazakhstan ami 
Kazakhstan has become the bread-basket ol the Union. " 
(S, A,). 

Collectivisation and mechanisation ol agriculture were 
mainly responsible tor this progress. In 1940 there were 
8,000 collective farms, .?30 tractor stations with 25,000 
tractors, 10,000 harvesters and hundreils of cotton pickers. 

An important recent disco\ erv w as that two natix e 
plants yielded good rubber. Immediate tests were made and 
now thousands ol acres arc under plantation for rubber. 

In accordance with the policy of the dexelopmcnt of 
local industries, industrialisation was taken in hand during 
the Five-Year Plans. Textile mill-s, flour mills, fruit canneries 
and creameries haxe been ilexeloped. In addition there are 
factories connected xvith rubber preparation. 

The industries connected w ith the secorul important ami 
immeniorial occupation of Kazakhstan like slock raising 
haxe also s|)rung up. There are meat packing plants at 
Semi-palatinsk. Fanning and wool processing haxe also 
clexeloped. 

Industrialisation has left its mark on the groxvth of 
urban population, and the rapid groxx th of industries can be 
gathered from the lolloxving table shoxving the increase of 
population in the largest cities of Kazakhstan ; 


Namt* of ('ifv 

1 ivn 

Population 

1926 

1949 

Alma Ata 1 



2,40,S28 

.St'inipalutiiisk i 

H.300 

W.,871 

1 , 09,779 

Pftropavl<)\>k j 

42.440 

47,461 

91.67S 

C'himkent < 

1 \756 

21,01R 

74.IS> 

Iralsk 1 

46,4K() 

46,4S2 


tiiirycv ! 

10.092 

14, >29 

47,97 > 


Hetxveen 1928 and 19.?9, 12(1 big industrial plants were 
built. Fhe number ol xvorkers rose to b()0,(MM). Since 
1929, 44 nexv cities xvith plants and industriis haxe sprung 
up. In 1940 the total imlustrial output ol the republic xvas 
22 times tluit ol 19.51 and the growth m Kazakhstan has 
been txvice as rapid as the groxvth in tlie xvhole ol the 
Sox'iet Union. 

I!ut tlie most signiheant dexelopment xvas tlu exploita- 
tion ol the mineral resources of tlie area. “ I'he mountain 
table lands of Kazakhstan contain incalculable riches — 
100,000 million tons ol coal, oil, xast deposits ol gold, 
lead, zinc, copper, chromites, nickel, |)h()sphites, iron, alu- 
minium ores, tin, rare metals and large deposits ol mineral 
salts atnl buihling materials. " (.V. U. ) 

Fhe chic I centres ol mineral deposits are : “ The 
basin ol the rixer Fmba l<ir r)il : southern ridges of Ural 
mountains, the ( )rsk district and the Ust Kamenogorsk aitvl 
Zayssan district in the east for gold : the Mugodzhar 
mountains, Karagamla, I:'kibas-tuz and Karatau in the south 
for coal. Copper, silxer, zine and lead are found at 
Atbassar on the Fake IJalkash in the faimms Riilder ilis- 
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trirt and at Cfiiinkcnt. Salt is ixtractcd near Pavlodar 
from the Koryaknv lake." {I .S.SJi.)’. 

The iliseoxery ol rich deposits ol I’oal at Karaganda 
Ijas, in I act, introduced a re\ olutionary dexelopinenl, r)ri- 
^inalK llie I rals industrialisation was based (»n coal sup|dies 
from Ku/netsk. The discoxery ol coal at Karaj^anda has 
brought C(»al nearer to I rals and, therein, reduced the 
load ol transportation, hurther. Central Asia need no 
lonfi;er depend lor its oxx n industrialisation on coal Iroin 
Siberia, hut van depiiul on its own resources. 

I'he Altai region lias also hreii hniiul to ht rich in 
mineral deposits. Cobalt, mercury and antimony haxe been 
prospected in this region. Chromium deposits xvere also 
discox creel. 

Minin <4 has now become a \ erx important oecu[>ation 
•of Kazakhstan, and industries to cater to the re(|uirements 
of mining actix ities are rapicllx s[n*in^in^ ufi. C'oppc r re- 
lineries and smeltinj^ jdants at Djerka/ben and Kounrad 
haxe been erected. Hants at IJabelulsk lor proiessinj^ 
lead, zinc, copjier, j.;old, nickel, antimony, tungsten and tin 
liax’c been erecteil. l.ar^e scale* machine buildm.t: xx as 
taken in hand. 

The Pribalkhasli eojxper smelting combinat rc lines more 
tlian 100,000 tons of copper. At l?abelulsk are found not 
mcreix’ copper mines but lead anil zinc also, and the Kara- 
ganda copper mills are ol xerx c^reat importance. They 
are second in production «)nlx to Donbass mills in the I luon. 
dlie once small dirty xilla^e ol Karafranda has ^roxxn into 
a prosperous city, and “ it is the discox cry ol coal at this 


place that achiexecl this translormation and })axed tlie way 
for a more rapid industrialisation ol not merely Kazakhs- 
tan hut the xxhole of Central Asia. " 

Sixtx ])er cent ol Soxict l/nion's knoxxn resources ol 
lead and .>0 ot its zinc are su[>[.)liecl b\ Kazakhstan : 
and in oil and coal deposits it oLcu})ies the third rank. A 
Kazakli official recentlx remarked that nine out ol ten 
bullets hred on the: Sox let tront contained lead Irom this 
republic. It noxx holds a rank second only to the S. b . S. 
Republic in the production ol non-lerrous metals. It has 
become tlie nexx I kraine supplxinj^ cotton, su^ar, ^rain and 
c attle in increasing ijuantities. ( /Ihroiul, b eb. 
i^H4. ). 

I'he oil centre at I’lmba cox ers rou^hlx an area ol 
sej. miles and there is a pipe line 4d4 miles in 
length carrxini^ oil to the modern relinerx at < )rsk in the 
Irals. 

To make possilde* this rapid industrialisation and 
mineral exploitation, the means ol lommunic ation had to 
be intcnsixelx dexelofied. At the' present time tliere are 
four railxx ay lines. The lirsl is the Chaklox -'rashkent Rail- 
xxax. The second and the most imj*‘i>rrant of the railxxav 
lines ol this region is the* I urk-Sib railxx ax built in 19d0. 
7'his connie’ts Kazakhstan's capital, Alma Ata, xxith 
Tashkent and Seinijndatinsk. This line paxed the xvax lor 
a pro[)er exploitation ol tlie resources ol this rej^ion ; lor 
this railxxax xvas mainlx constructed lor the purpose of 
brinjj;in^ Siberian coal tc* Central Asia and accelerate the* 
industrialisation, d lie third railxxav connects this re^ion 
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with the 'IViins-Siherian Railwiix system at [Vtn)pa\'l()\'sk. 
The loiirth line is as recent as 19.^^ and connects Urals 
with the KaraLCanda coal lields and was specially hiiilt to 
lirino coal nearer to Mai^^nito^^iorsk. 

Water >\ a\ s, too, ha\ e been i.le\ eloped and the ri\ er 
transport has been extended. Kazakhstan cati now boast 
of 7,2(l(J miles ol inland waterwaxs. 

Idectric l\)wer-tIlstribution als.j has made tremendous 
strides. “ In 19.17 Kazakhstan 1 Ivdro electric plant generat- 
eil 290 inillion kilowatts." {UnUciui tif tJir Sovirl Vnitni. 
March ISth, 1942.k 

I'fu* main products which Kazakhstan exports to otlier 
Union Uepubhes and abroad arc cattle, meat. wo<»l, butter, 
leather, fish, salt, yrain, coj)per and santonin. It dipends 
on imports f)f" manufactured jj^oods, timber, iron, iron ware 
and su<rar Irom other parts of the Union. 

Cultural proo;ress has kept pace with economic dexx- 
lopment. Mducatioii and public health hax c reci ixed special 
attention. The proitrcss in education in tfiis area can Ik 
realised from the fact, that at the present lime there are 
116 technical schools and 21 colleires xxith oxer 10 lakhs 
ol students xvhile under the T/ars more than sO 6^ of the 
peof>le w ere illiterate nomads. As a result of ( icrman in- 
vasion of Ukraine, many educational institutions xvlth entire 
staff and students Iiaxe mij^rated to Kazakhstan. Kiev uni- 
xersitx as xvell as Kharkox' Unixersitv haxe been movcii to 
Alma Ata. Most ol the motion picture studios, too, have 
moved to this place, and Alina Ata lias noxv become the 
Sox'ict F'ilrn Capital bcvorul the Urals. 


It xvill not be out of [ilace to mention liere that tlie 
Russian film industrx was dexeloped on a larj^e scale and 
the author had the prixile^e of secini; films like t^ilrwkin, 
I't fi I)i/y.< iliiii S/ioijk tfir H'arhf and others which 
xcerc seletted lor exhibition in I5erhn in 1925 aiul xxere 
acclaimcil as the best motion pKtures b\ the leadinj.^ film 
critics ol the C ontinent. I loxxexer, it is true, as Mr. Ro^er 
Manx ell writes in fyfihiiii (Sept. RM4) that Russia 

kefU her lilms larj^elx to hersell. I ’urther, lu' rites ; 

Known lor almost twenty years as hein<; oiU‘ ol the 
most prouressixe centres lor artistic experiment in lilm pro- 
tluction, the Sox iei Union seiuls [>rinls ol manx ol her lilms 
to be seen in Britain, notably at the d'atler cinema in Lon- 
don. l>ut her films arc still designed, <|uite naturally, lor 
home consumption, aiul the general Icxcl ol achievement in 
leature lilms is imprcssiyc l«»r sincerity ol [Kir|)osc rather 
than for technical finish, apart lrr)m certain exceptional 
lilms made perioilicalU by kex directors. Ihit Russia alone 
has proiluced a Unixersitx lor the studx ol all aspects ol 
him piaKliiction anil research in Moscoxv, an example xxorth 
the attention ol the other major film-producing countries 
in the w orhi. " 

According to the latest news jniblislied in \c:c' and 
/ /CTC.' ol the .Sox let I nion ol 1 sth \ox ember ol this xear 
the lAiihlm and Moslilm studios, ex acuateil from I .eriin- 
jrrad ativ! Moscoyy, yyorkt^l the first tx\o years ol the y\ar 
in Alma Ata, capital ol Kazaklistan. Larj^e film studios 
created (.luring this sojourn remained in Kazakhstan and the 
people of that republic noxv have use of a xvell-stafied and 
and equipped production base for tfu‘ dexelopment ol their 
national cini niatograjdix . 'Llie Kazakhstan Studio is now 
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injj[ tlic lilin .ilnii, ihu liti* aiul work ol Alnii, out- 
standinjL>; Kii/akh thinker anvl poet of ilu* end of tin niiie- 
iL-enth centurv. I lu* lilin is heni^ prodiRi d hy tlie Russian 
rcj^isseiir, (iri^ori Roshal, who is iciuhiiyix younj» Ka/akh 
film XA'orkers the art ol the cinema ami training new Ka/akh 
screen actors and actresses. I'lu- lilm will ha>e ca})tions 
both in Russian and ka/akh and will he released in ^^45 
to coincide with tlie lentenary of Ahai’s birth. 

riiere are about 40 theatres staj^in^ plays. Thev 
'* ;^a\e some 7.000 perlormaiues last \ear.'' ( A ccv > 

from the So\ iet I nion, Au^. 20, 1044). I' rom times 
immemorial, tlie Kazakhs were lo\ ers ol art and respected 
artists and e\en to tliis dav, in tlie davs ol liectie iiuliistriah- 
Nation, ihe country's supreme hero and best known man in 
not a worker, a warrior or a politician but the native poet, 
ninety live vear old jambul Jambaev whose lines on Stalin 
have become a househohl Ivric : 

Arrows are m\ son^s 
I am a marks-man keen 
1 .et not the loe rejoice 1 am ohi 
Stronj^ is my heart 
It lieats as one with vours 
Tl Du j^ave mv lolk new lile 
riiev hav e heard v our call. 

tj \ J K.\1 Asi a 

I he area ol Central Asia I'onsists ol lour Sov iet repub- 
lics, I'/bekistan, I'urkmenia, Kir^hi/ia and Tadjikistan and 
the lollowin^ table ^ives the present area and the avlministra- 
tive centres ol these republics : 


\;irnr of K< piiMir 


Trrritnry in sq. Kilo- 
im.’itrs 

'I'lirlvriieiw’a 

AM. h abaci 

4.4^/, 00 


Ta‘‘Iikrnf 

3,78,^00 


1 nni/r 

1,96,700 

Tadjikistati 

st.iliiiabail 

1,4 3,900 


It extends Irom the tas()ian Sea in the west to the 
borders ol China in the east and tciuches Kazakhstan in the 
north and Persia, Atuhamstan and India in the south. 


The climate ol Central Asia is tontinental and the 
contrasts in temperature are verv jj^reat. In some places 
near the Caspian Sea the land is below sea level, while in 
the east the mountains ol Ihmiir and I ian-Slian hav e the 
hiyhesl peaks in tlie Soviet territorv. 

The majority ol the rivers ol Central Asia are moun- 
tain streams which dr\ up as soon as they reach the sandy 
ilesert places. Notwithstanding this thev are ot very 
^reat use, having been serving as natural irrigation svstems 
and reiuleniiLt the land suitable lor agriculture. 

Central Asia is tiu land ol mountains ami oases : cattle* 
breeding and at^riculture hav e been its main occupations Irom 
times immemorial. F he i hie) crop, howev er, is not lood 
grains but cotton : thou^li wheat, barKv and milht in Tad- 
jikistan, rice, maize, beans and su^ar bec*t-rool in C'/bekis- 
tan ami orap^'s in Turkmenia are cultivated. 

The Central Asian interest in cotlc>n is not new, 
thouj^h the Sov u‘t government has stimulated its lar^e scale 
cultivation. “ CDtton ol interior sorts has been i^rown here 
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lor centuries. One ot tlie chid inccnti\es of the IVars for 
extending tlicir imperial power to remote Central Asia was 
their determination to obtain cotton lor Russia.'* (l).I.S.) 
Alter the revoluticm cotton assumetl special sif^nihcance* 
since Soviet Union aimed at heinj; sell-sufficient in her cottoti 
needs and put in “ n(» eml ol studies, planning and money 
iiito cotton." New schools ol training for c<»tton experts 
have been established and the peasants ha\*e been tauglii and 
encouraged to grow cotton ol a higlier t]ualitv. Collectivi- 
sation, mechanisation and seientilic I arming w ere the means 
adotUed. 

Not merel\ the sown area lias Increased Irom .>,25,(l0d 
hectares in R)24 to 12,44.000 in 1024, but the total pro- 
duction also has increased 500 times. ,lri additi<»n the 
long staple cotton has been substituted for the local variety. 

riie \ ast increase in sown area was to some extent also 
due to the new irrigation works taki-n in hand In the Soxiets. 
In I'adjikistan, lor example, the new irrigation system intro- 
duced in thi' \ akhsh \ allev w as designed to coin eri 2,47,000 
acres ol dv:serl land into lertile lields for cotton. I'his irri- 
gation system, covering a net work of canals, was a marxel 
ol engineering I eat. 7'he main canal had to be cut through 
a solid rock. 

In the splicre ol collet lix isation and mechanisation, 
there has been tremendous progress. In 1924, there xvere 
hareix .5>S tractors in the whole of Central Asia ; b\ 1934 
they multifilied to 14,000. 

I'he lollowing table gives a graphic idea of the 
modernisation (»f agrit ulture : 
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No of 

of areu N... nf 

No. i.i 

Harvesi- 

Count ri 

t'ollfctive 

roller- rracMr 

Stutc 

'rracturs it Com 


!• arms 

tix’ised. Stations 

r;i mis 

bines 


I'yhflv 

8452 

• 8 

17^ 

79 

22722 

1497 

I'iuliik 

.3862 

• 2 

48 

19 

**3832 

82 

Kirpht/ 

184‘^ 

98 ‘ 3 

6 3 

43 

SI 28 

779 

Turkmen 

1()S4 

99 • (, j 

52 

27 

422 > 

175 


Dex ehipment of agrit iilturt and intiusi rialisatlon hax e 
in their wake stimulated the growth ol j>(>pulalion anti tin 
I oil owing table bears xx it ness to this : 


C’luintiv — - — . - 

I'rhan Kuml Total Trhan Rural Total 


nf.‘>S2 Sf.n72 XwMO 12S?'>S-' 

nn2274 ’oSinS 4>>o4y2 144-Ot.4 4KX7XK2 62H244^ 

‘>2^213 10122 0. 2 0 8S2 121320^* 148S0‘M 

l22o3 IOOO.'>7 27<o87 118S7I4 14^)101 


13773V2 62nvfy()7 73074‘>0 I 238VIOO 80‘n..‘n4 104S0S23 


During the jiresent war iiuiustrx has been lurther 
expantied on a scale xxhich dxxarls the ilexelopment ol 
preceding decades ol Sox iet rule. 

hor e\am[)le, in U/bekistan, the output ol electrititx 
was tioubleti in tfiree years entiing in M>43. Yet iiulustries 
dexelojied so last that a nexv group ol hvdro-electric pro- 
jects had to he commenevd. 


U/i;i.KisrAN 

riiis is the most pofuilous ol the Central Asian re- 
publics. It has an area of 146,000 sq. miles and is 


'rurkimn 
I /bfk 
'1.1(1 jik 



rou^lily of tl»c si/A- ol Bcnj^al and has a population of 65 
lakhs. ' 

Its cities ha\c* hern lainous throu^li centuries. Bokhara 
and Samarkand were ei'iitres ol Moslem culture and cixili- 
sati(»n. 1 hey were rieli trade centres, though L /hekistan 
sustained itself onlv hy primitixe agriculture. 

COllec'tix isation and moderinsat ion of agric ulture liax'c 
progressed hand in hand here as elsexxhere. Ninety-nine 
[)er cent of the peasants are noxx united in the c ollectixes 
and in 19dS tliex eox ereci an area <»! 25 lakhs ol acres. 
Sixtx per cent of tlie land was ufuler ((»tton ciiltix ation. 

Irriitation has plaxed an important part in tlie clexe- 
lo|)ment ol agriculture, ’especially in hrini^ini^; nex\ land 
under ciiltix ation. As recentlx as HM2 tlu' nex\' d'aslikent 
C'anal xxas constructed and this lias hrou^lit under cultixa- 
tion 1,20,(100 acres ol land. The Ferghana canal is the 
greatest irrigation sxstem in tlie x\hole ot I .S.S.R. “It 
is 270 K.M. lon^ and has one ot the largest dams in the 
x\ oriel. It xx as huilt in the record time ot 50 daxs hx 
1,00,000 collectixe larmers I rom the l er^liana \ alley and 
the nei^hhourliood districts oT "radjikistan xx hich borders 
I : /.hekistan and also heneiits I rom this irrigation scheme.'' 

(.S\ (\) 

During; the I'ixe-Vear Plans iriilustnalisation made 
rapid jn’o^nss. A hu|.!:e electrochemical comhinat, and a 
textile comhinat haxe been constructed and a lar^e nitrate 
plant lor the production ol fertilisers xxas completed at 
C'liirchik in 1941, so that the canton fields ol Central Asia 
eoiild he supplied locally. 


Idle industries at d ashkent alone, in 1928, had a total 
output jjreater than the cannhinecl industries of Aij^hanis- 
tan, Turkey and Iran, 

Mining has become a xerx important occupation. 
L'/hekistan is the third largest producer oT copper in 
Russia : there are copper minis at Almalxk, 50 miles from 
Tashkent. I.ar^e deposits of xxollrain, molybdenum and 
exen maj^netic iron haxe been discoxered. liut ol special 
importance xvas the discoxerx ol coal. Central Asia had 
depended on coal from Siberia or Don basin. But local 
coal supplies at Stalinu^ol- Fashkent iiaxe changed the 
situation. “ \ he coal ol L /hekistan is used at present 
mainix on railxxaxs but recent reports tell of construction 
under xxax ol a blast furnace and a rolling mill, the first to 
be built anx'xvhere^in Central Asia. The metallurgical plant 
xxill exploit nexxlx discoxi red iron and non-ferrous metal 
dc[>osits." (*S\ .\ ., Nlarcli IS. 1942.). 

Oil, too, has been discoxered and in 1928, 2,5n,9(h4 
tons of crude oil were produced xxhile locallx 1,22,000 ton^- 
XX ere rehned. 

The xvhole republii is electrified : and constanilx nex\ 
poxver Stations are being constructed. During 1942, hx e 
nexx lix’dro-clectric stations xxerc under construction. The 
latest hydro-electric plant at Korshakhad on tlie Syr-Darya 
rixer is one of the biggest poxxer stations in the xxholc^ 
world. ( A . Cf / . 

Ferghana xallex is one ot the most fertile regions and 
natural gardens ot the x\c»rld, and is betxxeen Tashkent and 
Samarkand. Excellent crops of cotton, rice and fruit are 



oblaincil hero. I ushkent, the capital ol I /hekistaii, is the 
ireoiioniie centre ot the >\h()le (»l Central Asia. 

Alon^ with industry, e\tra(»rdinary cultural proj^rcss, 
too, has been achie\ed. In the T/arist days education was 
a luxur\ ol the pri\ ile^ed minority. Now schools are meant 
for all. riicre are over ld2 hi^h schools and over 44 cr)1- 
leftes in U/hekistan. It is interesting to note that I ‘/hekis- 
tan has toila\ a greater number ol educational institution^* 
and students than e\ en Sweilen, one ol the most progressixi 
countries in the whole world. 4'lu; rule t)l the Miillalis has 
been abolished, and, though peoj)lc still proless .Muham- 
matlan faith, priestly tyranny no longer dominates their 
cultural life. Uzbekistan is modern with 7(M1 motion 
picture houses, 1,200 clubs and 1,300 libraries. 

'Flic L’/.bek theatre is a \ ital force ^n its cultural de- 
N’eloprnent. ** Before the re\(dution the only elements of 
ilrama in Uzbekistan were the (juiektire back-chat, bamlied 
about in the bazaars in a circle <0 listeners, puppet shows 
with topical gags, deiw ishes and danc ers on tight rope and 
the Ibikslii delighting their listeners with folk tales recited 
in metre. " ( .\ . iS\ T. ). 

Fodav there are about >0 theatres in the F /bek land 
and the works ol (lorky, Pushkin, Scliiller, anil Shakes- 
peare, are staged in the I vbek language. In addition, there 
are a number ol I '/.bek drainwtists w ho ha\ e Iwen w riting 
plays about l.’/bek problems and the great deeds o) 
the ci^’il war in Central Asia. 

Uzbekistan lias f)ro\ ideal a refuge to Jew s fleeing from 
enemy occupied areas and over a million Jews from western 
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Ukraine, white Russia and l^essarabia and northern Buko- 
\ ina ha\'e found shelter there. 

I'he transformation ol l7/bekistan from an exploited 
F/arist eoloiu t(» a great modern state has been symbolis- 
ed in the de\el(tpment of its capital, I'ashkent. 

Tashkent “was a diri\, backward, mal-odorous city 
belore the rexolution. *' It was di\ ided into next* and old. 
File natixes lixed in the old citx, xxhile in the nexx citx lixecl 
the Russian ofluials and their natixe hangers-on. 4 O-ilay 
it IS a cilv with a |>opulati(Hi of I'he Russians 

and the- natixes lixe side In side on ecjual terms and great 
spirit ol eo-oj)eration perx ades. Fhis prox ince xx as x ery 
malarial. “.Malaria used to be the' pest of tficse places, 

but is not to-ilax this xear there is not a single case of 

malaria." (A. / . / ., Aug. 2^K PM4 ) . 

I ashkent has bi come not merclx the administ rat ix cr 
but tiu cultural centre ol I /bekistan ex en as Uzbekistan 
xxas transinrnu ci I rom a backxx arc.i country to a flourishing 
State. 

Fhe part |>laxed bx I /bekistan in this xvar has 
been x erx notexvorthy. .Apart from contributing ‘ dashing 
horsemen and x aliant lighters,' it has })roxideii a home lor 
hundri-cls ol relugi‘i‘s. speciallx children. 

“I zbeks haxe alwaxs loxed children tenderly. Ac- 
cording to old sayings, children in L /bekistan are the 
blessing ol fortune. I /beck families are alxvays numerous 
and friendix. When the trains and b)rries began to set 
doxvn in the toxvns <»! I /bekistan, tliousands ol children 



who had lost their parents and in whose eyes lurked the 
iiorror of what tlie\ liad been through, tlie I’/hek peo|)Ie 
took the little orphans lo\'iti|j[ly to their hearts. Led hy the 
I ’/hek women, the mo\ emeiU de\ elopeil spontaneously. 
In all the towns of I /hekistan in the eliildren s welfare 
de|)artmenls of the People's Commissariat ol l\dueation, 
strings ol people a[ipeareil askm;; to In* allowed to ailopt 
ehihlreii. < )ld men and youn^ people, workers ami eollee* 
tiNe farmers ^■ied with one aiunher in seeurin^ ehihlren. " 

“ Marn taetories, too, witli all their e(juipments were 
translerred to L /hekistan where the silent maeliinerv eame 
to lile a^ain ami the ' stilled hearts ol the taet(!ries and 
plants set heatiiijii.' I'o aehieve this the I /hek pe<»ple luul 
to work streniiousK. There were no hui!dini»s on I /hek 
soil suitahU* for housing the arnils on whieh weapons 
are for^etl. I.athes and aj^^^re^ates were deposited on 
the hare ground, on waste land set aside lor exaeuat- 
ed enterprises, d he lathes started work, still in the open 
as S(»on as eleetrie eiirrenl could he su[>plied. .\nd mean- 
while the en):»;ineers were plannint; the huildiii^s for future 
sho[)s.” ( /. \ (»1. .w I . 

rADjlKisiAN 

This reiHjhlie is the si/e of our Sind prox inee and was 
formed into a I 'nion repuhlie onlx in So it is the 

youngest repuhlie in the Sox iet I nion. I^amir ranges, ** the 
roof ol the xxorld, ” are part of this republic . 

At one time most of Tadjikistan xxas either desert 
or inaeeessihle junixli* and mountain sxxaril. Noxx even the 
Lamir rani^es are eultixated. “ It xxas ori^inallx heliexeii 


that agriculture xxas impossilile in the eastern sectors of 
the Pamirs. I>ut it turns out that the factors, individually 
haxin^ an uni axourable inHuenee on plant lile, to^etlier 
aetuallx create f axourable eonditi<»ns. T hey facilitate aceii- 
mulaticMi ol sLiyar in plants." Aerc', Dec. 24, 

PHI). 

An excellent motor rf)ad — called the highest motor road 
in the whole xxorld — connects the once inaccessible l^amirs 
with tlic railwaxs. In fact, the dexelopment ol communi- 
cations was a remarkable leature. “ Hetorc the re|Hihlic 
was hmnded, there xvert* almost no roads in the xxhole of 
this area. To-dax newly built railxvax lines link the ca|>ital 
StalinabacI with ’Tashkent in C/bekistan. Narrow ejaujic 
railxvays serxace tfie lertilc xallex' ot the \’aksh river. 
Ilii 4 ;hxxaxs carx’ed lor the most jntrt out ol solid rock in 
the mountaitis connect StalinabacI, Leninabad, xvith Khorofj^ 
ami regular air lines are in o[>cralion." (S. .7.). 

The exploitation of mineral resources xxas tacilitated 
bx this development ol communications. In the Kara 
Mur/a ran^e of tlie Pamirs u:old, silxer, lead, bismuth, 
arsenic, tungsten, /me, tin, uranium, and radium are mitied. 

In the* (lissar ranine surticient [diosphate has been 
discoxered to satis! \ all Central Asia's (ertili/er needs. Oil, 
too, is found and in xieldid d.lMIH tons ol petrol. Nexv 

prospecting is fi[oinit on unci asm^Ix . 

As in other Central Asian republics cotton cultixation 
is extensixe. In addition, in tlie Fertthana valley Iruits, 
rice and su}^ar beets are jj^rown. Industrially, too, the 
countrx has made enormous projLj^ress. Hydro-electric 



stations have been ilewlopeil aiul, by 1938, there were 7 
stations. Inhere were 92 lar^e enterprises ineliKlinjr textile 
mills, eeinent works and meat packinj^ plant. “ Articles 
manul'aeluretl in Stalinahad ami Leninabad are beginning 
to flow across the borders into Al j;»hanistan aiul China so 
that I'atljik products an now obtainable in the markets ol 
Khas^ar in China and in the stores of Kabul. 1'ibetans 
now buy textiles woven in Leninabad Silk Weavinj^ Mills, 
the largest in Central Asia. {S. 

The famous mcilieval silk road troin China to iMirope 
passed through Mhat is now d\uliikistan and Kirghizia and 
and the traditions have survi\eil, which ha^■e enabled the 
establishment ol modern mills at Leninabad and Kokand 
which “ are now pro\'idin^ thousands ol [laraehutcs lor the 
Red Army'' (*S. T.). 

Alonjz with indiistr\, the medical ser\ice also has im- 
}iro\ed. “ Swallowinj^ little pieces ol paper witli (|Uota- 
tions from Koran was considered the most ertieacious 
remedy against disease. Wearing amulets was the sole 
prophylactic the nativ es ev er knew ” ( /). O. .V. ). Ev en 
after the revolution, lor some lime, disease could not be 
properly tackled. l"pto 1929 there was only one dispensarv. 
But bv 19,31, there were fd hospitals, 10 in the cities and 
51 small hospitals in the villa^^es. 

Apart from hos})itals, many health resorts liave been 
ilev eloped. To combat disease |)roperly, medical research 
institutions have Inen started. 

In the lield ol education, too, the r-epublic made ji;ood 
progress. There were some schools in the republic ot J'ad- 


jikistan previously but in almost all ol them only Koran 
was taujrht and only about 0 ’ 5 ^ r ol the population was 
literate. Alter the revolution, schools spranjj; up every 
when*. Tremendous popular enthusiasm developed and a 
slogan “ l.i(juidati* illiteracy within the next couple ol 
vears " was taken up by masses in rij»ht earnest and practi- 
cally carried into ellect. 

In 1943 there were 4,700 elementary scIjooIs, 40 liij'h 
schools, 24 technical schools, and 4 universities with over 
2,90,000 students. 

The cultural awakening culminated in the tlev elop- 
ment of a national Tadjik llieatre. Khis was foundetl about 
the year 1933, when the lirst drama was enacteil. “ So 
simple were the minds of the native actors that one ol them, 
fresh from village lile, murdered his youn^ wile bein^ so 
impressetl bv her powers in a h»v e scene with another actor 
that he thought sin was uni ail hi ul." (.'V. S. T.). 

Yiix last vear tlie same theatre proiluced Ollirllo on 
Pushkin's lormula that “Othello was nni jealous, on the 
contrarv he was trusting " and the sets re|)rodiiced X’enice 
and C'yf)rus in all tluir renaissance t^lory, making use 

i}\ steps and dilierent levels. Starting with production ol 
translated plavs, I'adjiks went on to develop tlnir own 
drama, and native dramatists are now composinji^ plavs to 
be slaijjed by the Tadjik theatre. Now there are over 22 
theatres in radjikistan. 

I'he press has also developed well and there are 
seventeen newspapers in local lan)j;ua^e. 
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Ttkkmknia 

This rt‘|uihlit h;is an area n\ stj. miles aiui 

resembles «)iir Kaiputana. ]t is moslK' iKsert hiulands ami 
S5 [( (>1 the territi)r\ dI the rurkmenian republic uill 
in: shown on ph\siea.l maps as ilesei*l. llu terrible blaek 
sands vchieh even the railwav Irom the Caspian Sea dare 
not cross but skirts them on the south alon^ tiu frontiers n) 
Persia till it can liurr\- north-east to ISokliara anil Saniar- 
kand " S. 7\ ) . Most ot the ])eople li\ e in the fertile 
\allevs of the Amu-l)ar\a, 'Pedien, and MurLM\ rivers, 
the sliores of ilie C as|»ian Sea and the northern foothills of 
the borvlei’ mountains. 

In the mountainous reeiioiis torrential streams rise but 
on reaehinj^ the desert sands loosi’ thenisehes. I he 
greatest [problem that the people lia\i to face is the fruit- 
ful utilisatioti of tlii'se watei's. Strenuous etiorts ha\ e been 
made to constniit water s\stems and, reeenlK, the waters 
of the LU'eat ri\er Amii-narva ha\e been diverted tei irri- 
gate a onee eompletelv dried up land. “ .MreaiK as far as 
this HM) kilometre eanal-river has ^ot, there are reeds and 
pojvlars in the ikserts. Ilirds nest in man created nasis. 
Wheat , eotton and luierne s[inn^ up. .Men gather melons 
and lilt salads of xeeetables from their desert j^aiilens " 
f V. S. r.). Another interesting feature is the dewlopment 
tif ‘ treneh larmini:. ’ It has been loiind that a lew feet 
beneath the surfaie, the desert soil lias suffieient moisture 
to maintain life and trenehes are du^ to utilise tins moisture. 
In addition to soil ada|Mation, desert hortieulture is stiiili- 
ed in order to find varieties oT jdants that will thrivi in 
semi-arid areas. 


As m other Central Asian republics, exploitation oi 
mineral w ealth has played a v erv important part in the 
economic develoj'iment. Sodium sulpliale has been found 
in the l)Iaik Maw region and to-da\ a ehemieal plant ha^' 
bien erected to convert this salt into utilisable condition : 
and a new citv has arisen based on that. Iji the Karakum 
desert itself a sulphur jdant has been established. The 
eounirv is beino verv ra[ndlv industrialised and larire ship- 
vards liave been built, at C'hardiow on the Amu-Darva and 
Krasnov. ulsk on the Chispian. Silk and eotton mills have 
.irisen ai .\shkabad. 

I)evelopmeni ot i oir.munii. ations kept pa..e with the 
development of indiistrv. I liere a mik aiito-sjwed 

w av. the first t*) be built in ilie w liole of Russia connecting 
.\shkabad wath the sulphur plant in Kharakum desert. 
New rail wavs, linking I urkmenia with Iran, are under 
eonsirui tion. I he latest report tells of the be^inninj^ ot 
a l.tfSs mile line ii‘oin Chardioi\ i(> (eai. .Ashkabad is a 
ninelion on tlu hiiiliVv av to India via Iran and Ikduehist an. 

C’ulturallv , loo, the Turkmenians hav e registered pro- 
;^ress. I nder the P/ars, onlv about 7 peojile out of a 
thousand could read aiivl write. Now there are over 2^, 
lakhs of students. Pliere are four universities in Turk- 
menia and in addition there are 25 teehnieal institutions. 
There are main workers' elubs and motion |>u;rure houses. 
A national iluatre was recentlv develoind and, bv PkVk 
llu-re w\re eiobl theatres slaoin^ plays. 

KiKoinzj \ 

Phis republie is of' tlie si/e of our Ckniral Ih'ovinees 
or llie Ikiniab. 



TIk- trade cara^ ans ot antu|intN i rosseil o\'t*r Kir^hi- 
yia and, in eonsciiucncc, conqueror after conqueror was at- 
tracted there. < )sh in Kirghizia was the nati\ e j^lace 
Haher who, losini^ llie I'eri^hana \alle\ to the l//hecks. 
crossed o\er to India and loumleil tlu‘ Alo^hul hanpire. 

Idle economic de\elop!nent of this re^iofi followed the 
lamiliar lines. I'irstK. mininL;: has become a \er\ import- 
ant occupation. In the mr)untainous region salt, oil, mer- 
cury, tin, antimony, lead and ;^old are mined and ewn the 
rare earth, indium, is loun*.! here. runirsten, i^allium. 
niobium are also miiual. It is saitl that of ^>2 known ele- 
ments, sixtv ha\e s<» tar been discoxered in Kirt^hi/ia in 
commercial (juantiries. lUit the most inqiortant discoxerv 
ot all was coal. So extensoe was the coal found that it is 
now called, “ the stock hole of Central Asia." 

Ikfore the exploitation of these resources couKi be 
taken in hand, transport t'acillries liael to be pro\ ided. Hef'ore 
1 / no railway existed in Kirt»hi/ia. “ F'o-ilax spurs of 

the I urk-Sib and Central Asian Railways ha\'e been extend- 
ed int<i < )sh and Djalalabad in the I ernhana \ alle\ w fiile 
a railwav from Kant to Rxabaclii facilitates the rxj>i<>irat ion 
€tf coal, lead and /im . and oives access to Lake Iss\k Kul." 

llijj:hways ha\ e been built, the most imp<»rtant bein^ 
tiu ^real Kir^hi/ian hi^hw aN, connecting hrun/e, the capital 
of tlie refiublii , w ith Kashgar in China and ( )sh in southern 
Kirj^hi/ia. 

More than IT hs dro-electnc stations ha\c‘ been de\e- 
loped, and, based on these, man\ industries like textiles 
have develojicd. 


A mercury and antimonx combinat has recently be^un 
functioning ami is now siifqilyiiiLt most of the Soxiet Lhh<in's 
war siipplii s. 

h rom L>dS to LM2. dollars were spent on 

industrialisation. In addition to starting ik\\ inihistries, 
oKl industries, like the famous silk iiulustrx at ( )sh, xxere 
moi.lernisetl. 

Nor is agriculture neij^lected. Nexx area is beinj^ con- 
stantly bri>iit;ht under cultixation with the aid ot irrit»ation. 
Nexx irrigation systems xontinue to be built, the hadintt 
one beini* the j^reat Clui canal. The work is continuinj^. 
" Of hectares that xxill be irrigated tor llie first lime 

a jLiooil portion tails to the share ot C hu canal." ( \ . / ., 

April 1(1, L04 ) . As ot old. to-da\ also Kirj.^hi/ia is siiuatevi 
alon^ a very important traile route, that of Sox iet I 'nion 
to China. 

.\s the Kirolii/ people were till recenilx nomads, tlieix 
was no written lan^ua^n-. d’he .Sox iet s ^axe tiiem the al- 
phabi t and bx thei e xx t ra 1,5()() elemenlarx schools. 

119 hi^h schools, and three unixersilies xvith oxer 2, SO, 000 
stiiilents. Innumerable books liaxe noxx been printed in 
the nexx al[>habet. There are 5(1 nexx spajiers, 1,5>(| librar- 
ies, 250 picture jialaces and oxer ,d)0 clubs. 

The theatre in Kir^lii/la came to I1 (l- in about 1922. 
IL 1927 there xxere oxer 17 tlieatres in tliis “babyish rc- 
puhlic , " XX here natix e musicals hax i been staged side bv 
side xvith Shakes[Kare and Lope de \ a;^a. 
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A P P 1* N D I X I 


ON THJi PAMIRS— NINE MILES FROM INDIA 

J{\ M. PKisiicin/i A 


I r is c'usrojnarv m lu^in a ili:s( npiion n| tin- Snxjct Pamir 
h\ saving that this is the “ r«M)| ot the >\orhl," 
that we 1 mi‘ at an allitiuie n| trom to ]5jHin iief 

ahoN'i* sea lexel, ami tliai during most ol tlie \ear Moun- 
tain liadakhshan is cut ott Iroin the mainlaml and lives in 
Its own exotu \\orld. lint toda\ the inhahitants ol 
Mountain Hadakhshan are not eut oti Iroin the rest ol the 
voLinirv lor a single da\ . In Khorojj^, Kiishan, \ amli and 
iither eountries ol tlie l^imir, radio receixers, powered by 
eleetrieity derived Ironi mountain torrents, jj^et broadeasts 
Irom everv part of our eountry. Phesi broadcasts are 
reprinted in tlu* newspaper liadaklui^liaui Snrkh, and the 
news soon reaches the larthest mountain \ illaiies. 

Iielore the- wai, almost the entire’ eeonomu Iile ol 
Hadakhshan centred around commodities and loodsiutis 
brouLtht in during tlie summer, a procc’ss which cost the 
government huge sums ol money. During the’ years ol 
war, however, partv and governnu’iit agencies and the eol- 
leetive farms have been erealing their own economy and 
reducing to the \ erv minimum the so-called “ pre -usage '' 
import of commodities. As a result, the Mountain 
Hadakhshan Autonomous Region is |>roducing a consider- 
able proportion ol the gram and vegetables it rec|uires. 

In PH2, the’ region exceeded its ()uoia lor acreage 
sown lor winter crops by 27 per cent. I he collective larms 


ol Hadakhshan are now extending tlie area under spring 
crops b\ 2, *170 acres. I'or the dwellers ot rlie liigli Pamir, 
accustomed lor decades to plant a mere hattul ol land, 
this iigure speaks volumes. I’or example, in order to 
increase their sown acreage b\ diO acres, the collective 
larmers oi Ishkasliim count rv had to Jig an irrigation 
canal seven miles long. lit be more exact, they did not 
dig It, but hewed it out oi the mountain dirts. I he course 
ol tlie canal passes over a huge chasm. I Ins obstacle was 
ov ercome b\ suspeauling a sliiiec across it. 

Iwery cloel ot cultivated soil in the J\unir represents 
colossal ettorts, a vast amount ot |>livsical labour, and the 
overcoming ol incredible natural elithculties. lor that ve rv 
reason, the people o) the l^imir value tlieir lanei most highly 
and strive to wrest Irom it all that it is capable’ ol }M‘odiic- 
ing. Past spring the men and women ot the’ collective: 
larms truckcei t«> their mountain iiehls or, to be more exact, 
hauled on their slioulders and in their haikU hundreds ol 
ti.ins ol natural leriili/er. 1 ligh schoe)l stiulcnts vvlio are 
me’inbers ol the- M)ung C ommunist League alone gathered 
a tlw)usanil tons ol ashes. 

"I he land has repaved its masters hanilsomelv for tluse 
etiorts. Last vear, Shugnan eountrv recorded an average 
gram viehl ol 2(< bushels per acre. Individual collectives 
ilid even better, Ord/hoimkid/e I arm getting 44 bushels 



per acre from its acres anJ Kalinin I'arni takinj^ ni 5 1 
I)usliels on the average, troin its 145. In tlie \ anch 
coLinirv, tlie eolleeti\e farm whose chairman is Bihimo 
Yusiipov, a member ol the Supreme Se»\ lel ol I adiikls- 
tan, succeeded in eloLiblinu its ^ruin crop over the preced- 
ing year. 

Until 1934, tlie Pamir simply diil not kmus what was 
meant bv a potato. Tlie tubers were lirst brought in and 
}>lanted b\ the Red Army’s frontier troops. But t<»-da\ 
this crop is ta\t)ured above all others In Pamir larmers. 
4'he field gang leil bv larmer i\'Iir/anol^oto\ ol the Stalin 
Collective lias brought in record \ields running between 30 
t<» 33 tons per acre, while the researches ol the Chichiktin 
liiological Research Station and the Pamir Botanical (lar- 
ileiis have demonstrateil that the markeilly continental 
(limatc of the high Pamirs and the ]n*esence ol a high 
ilegrce of ultra-\iolet radiation has an extremely lavour- 
able eftect upon the accuitiulation ol sugar-bearing llour- 
matter in plants anvl speeds up the lormation of the tubers 
of the potato. 

Our local scientists are helping the collecti\ es t(j sfieetl 
the introduction of new crops, dhe Pamir Botanical 
(iardens, directed by comrade (iurskii, ha>e, in the period 
just past, pro\'ided the collectix e I arms w ith 40,000 seed- 
lings of fruit trees, berrv bushes and graiie vines. \ot hmg 
ago, this institution undertook to foster strawberr\ -growing 
in Badakhshan and now has .a rich collection ol \ariclies of 
this fruit. 

Strawberries in the Pamir 1 Who would ba\e iireamed 
ol this just fifteen or twenty years ago, when to grow u 
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head of cahhage in these mountains was the acme ol the 
dreams of tlie hoKlest agricultural experts ol the Pamir ? 
Not content with these achic\ emenls, tlie Botanical (lard- 
ens have worked out a new method ol irrigating the p<»rous 
earth of this area, anil this method is now biding applied 
bv many colicctii cs. 

The battle lor water is, in the conditions ol the 
Pamir, svnonMiious with the battle tor the liars esl. For 
this reason, recent years hase witnessed a continuous strug- 
gle In the |)easantr\ to retain water lor |>urposes ol irriga- 
tion. litil to retain the ssater means to plant lorest belts. 
Our mountains are not rieh in timber, but our eolleetive 
larmers have been aetiscls eorreeting tliis ‘ omission ' ot 
nature. More than 3(1031(10 trees base been planted re- 
eeiitls, willoss, poplar, ash and maple. ( )s'er ISO, 090 mul- 
berrs trees liase been planted (ui liie banks of the irrigation 
canals. Their leases ssill proside lood lor silkworms. In 
addition to all this, our lolleetise larmers were able, last 
sear, (1942) to earrs out siieeessl tills tlie gosernmenl's 
plan lor increasing the heail ol all tspes ol hse-stoek eattlc, 
sheep, goats, and beasts ol hurden. 

( )ur tanners' lose tor their country and awareness ot 
the needs of tlie lighting tronts is sisihle in a thousand and 
one deeds, large and small. ( >ur shepherds and larmers 
lind many ssays to gain time so as to he able to [)ring in 
the saluahle delieit minerals to be I omul in itie mountains. 
Presiousls it svas onis geological prospecting expeditions 
that t(H>k anv [uirt in this work, but now this sort of mining 
has heeonie tfie eoneern ol the entire population. 

Since the outbreak ol war, the farmers of M(nintain 



Badakhshan lunc sent as j^ills to the men al the ironts 
tfiousands ol picees ot warm wear \\<)\en irom the wool 
ot our mountain sheep. Of stockings alone, 5d)()0 pair 
ha\ e been sent. I'fie\ ha\ e also sent hoine-wox eii labnes 
which compare to the factory produtt in (jualit\. l .ven the 
school children, who ludonjj; to the Ihoncer ( )rLtani/ation, 
lia\e contributed In L*afherin|:> 15,000 pounds ol xitarinn 
bearing sweet biler tor’ our hospitals. 

The l^amir is prouil ol its lirst cit\ — Khoro)^. I)prmi» 
the war, the cit\ has continued to t;row and ]n*o<rress. The 
second section ol the Khorog 1 ivdroeleclrie Ih'oiect reient- 
h went into operation. The cif\ now lias electrieiiv not 


only lor hjrhtinj.^, but tor other needs includin;^ those ol the 
local industries. Khorog is not only tlie administrative 
centre of Badakhshan, but alsri the centre of its cultural and 
artistic lile. dhe national theatre has made \'entable 
alpine expeditions o\er distances ol hundreds of miles to 
brinix (|Uestions ol tfie clay to the dark corners ot the 
Pamir in militant word and soni^. thus niobili/dng tliem for 
the struc:^le aj^ainst lascism. 

\oid : Cniiir.idr M. Prishcht-pa is tin- Si^crctarx fd flu Baii- 

R(*>:i()iKil ( 'oTiuiilittM ot tlw (‘lunimml'-t P;irr\ of Tadjikistan. 
'Khi*^ ariirlf was telcphont-il lo Mdscmu trnin Stalinabad, which i^* onl> 
ninrtN milv> inun the Afjihan border and di<l tiot f\cn have railwav con- 
nec’tioii uiih \!os(*i)\v before the revolution. It i** translated from Izvestia, 
April 24. 1*^43. 


APPENDIX II 

ELECTRIC LAMPS ON THE GLACIERS OF THE PAMIRS 

II \ :\. I\\\ l.oVlc II 


I N tliese war da\s, a somewhat unusual enterprise is to he 
lound Iht^li ii}’> on die snow-clad ridLres o( the Pamir 
Mountains. Its sfiops, it one may call them that, are scat- 
tered scores and hundreds ol miles Irom caeli other. (lO- 
in^ I null one shop to another and supplv in^ the links ol 
this enterprise with tools and material entails teats ot 
mountaineering o\er di//\ passes and precarious trails 
traversiiifi: perilous jrlaciers and climbing almost slieer rocks 
— and not e\ cry person by an\ means can do it. 

riic main part ol this enterprise is situated at ^'arious 
altitudes rani»:iiij4; Irom 11,50(1 to 10,500 It. A consider- 


able amount ol a rare, anil liiLihh \aluablv, industrial raw' 
material lias aircadx been extracted here lor war needs. 
I his ^car llie Pamir mountain enterprise lia> considerably 
cnlarL^cd its ‘ laciorx ^rounds ' and opciU vl up places wliere 
nobod\’ e\ c r rlioii; 2 hl linnian beniLts w ould e\ ct work. 

I liesc mountain ridges and the \ ast «.lisranees hetween 
the laetorN shops, one mie^lit think, would cause a lack ot 
contact hetween tiu* people and render co-ordinated work 
dirticulr. d'hls was where radio came in to help. Ten or 
more radio stations maintain constant touch between all 
the links ot this enterprise, iinitnijii them, to bring them close 

Oi 



toj^cther as rhouj:i;h tlicv were not srattcrcil far anti wide 
in the mountains but eoncentratetl in one laetory yard, 
idstenin^ how* tliev eon^•erse with each other hv ratlio- 
telephone, you would think that tliey are plu^^ed in throuj^h 
an ordinary works communication switchboard. It is only the 
atmospherics and at times the peculiar radio whistle that 
reminds you that these work-a-tlav business coin ersations 
about pack donkevs neeiletl for delivering Irei^ht to such 
and such a place or rei] airing the n-^ular monthlv book- 
keeping account to be lorwarded are not beinj^ llasheil Irom 
one shop to another by wires but are bein^ sent hurtling 
through the air, biJme on radio-waxes aeri)ss *di//\ heights 
and bottomless ^orttes. 

Some ol the sliops arc locati il on Peak Cloudy, w here 
the air is rarihed to sui h an extent that a person unaccus- 
tomed to such lii^'h altitudes has an ^attack ol x erti^o and 
nose-and-ear bleeding. 

Tt) ensure ex en the minimum rei]uircments for normal 
conditions of xvork here, exerythin^ lias to be liroii^ht up to 
these tremendous altitudes — not <inl\ eijuipment but also 
provisions, lirewood and cxeii xvater. Most of this has to 
be dra^^ed up on the }K-op]c:\ oxvn shoulders, as even sure- 
looted mountain horses cannot climb the sheer slopes here. 
It sometimes takis lour to lixe hours t(j loxer om mile on 
loot. 

Work there inx'olx es a eertain risk ot lile and it ile- 
manils courage and lortitude. 

Last year, one of the groups were so engrossed in their 
xvork that they remained up in the mountains right up to 
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Deeemher, xx hen ex ery lix ing thing — Irom (lie mountain 
hinls to the nimble mountain goats — had long ago ‘ ex aeuat- 
ed ' the mountain peaks, seeking safety Irom xvinter's 
coming invasion. And despite the lieree hli/zards and lorly 
degree Irosts (C) this group persistently carried <»n. 

An avalanche once luiried lour xvorkirs. It took a 
long lime to dig through the vast mass of snoxv to the en- 
tomhetl men and there xvas little hope ol rescuing them alix c. 

Icxv liaxs later, howtxcr. the lour xvorkers were hack on 
the job, again. I bex hail tunnelled their xvax out and xery 
soon x\ ere able to resume xvork. 

People licri arc ]ust as accustomed to danger as men 
at the front and larrv on lluir work xxith thousands <»l tuns 
ol rock hanging pcrilouslx ox er their heads and x ast chasms 
gaping at tluir led. 

Tliese men ol the J^lmirs dlsplax true miracles of 
X alour and heroism in order to reach the mountain tasl- 
nesscs, the rocks of xx liich contain precious raw matcriak 
essential lor the war industry. 

Precariouslv hanging on ropes, thex ilescend gorges, 
drill the rocks and place charges ol cxplosix c, blasting mass- 
es of rock in places where the slightest ineautious step is 
liable to bring di»x\'n tiiige Tails ol rock xx liieb hax e been bal- 
anced for untold ages. Hut xxithout running such risks the 
production assignment cannot he lulhllcil, the rax\ material 
so x ital for the Red .Armx will not he lorthcoming. 

And axvarc of this, the drillers and charge placers 
holdlv storm the snoxx y peaks of the towering Pamirs, 
extracting the precious crystals from the lieart ol the rocks. 



l.iist war a stroke ol luek tell to the h»t of the 

j^roup whose iloLt^ecl aFiJ persistent eHorts were hij^hh 
rew arded In the ^o\ erniFienl. 

Ainoni* the best and most sueeesstul prospectors for 
the precious raw material are an old miner Shodx and a 
^olln^ i^radiiale ol tlie Mining Institute, N. Kii/inin, wlu 
iliseoN'cn d a rich deposit ol rare mineral. Durinu tlie w ar 
these mountain prt »s]netors haxi' hieated sex'eral more 
deposits than w\ re discox ered (»\ er a period ol many 
pre-xxar xears. Manx ol these miiu-ral seekers haxe i^one 
throLie;;!! a stern school ol praetieal training on the snoxx-clad 
peaks ol the Pamirs, 

\\h»rkin^ with the men up here in llie mountains are 
women mineral prospectors, loo. Fhe |>hxsieian in attend- 
ant e is also a woman. I* or three x ears in succession, noxx , 
she has been ^ix in^ medual treatment to sick xxorkers and 
rejrularlx makes her rounds dl the' ‘ taeforx sliops,' eac'h 
round hein^ a ditheuli teat ol mountaineerin;^. 

< )nee, xvheii summoned to an urgent ease. Dr. IMin- 
ehiik took a short mt, leadin;j: rii^hl across a nmuntain j^ass 
whidi had alxxaxs hecii i onsickrcvl impassahle. She satelx' 
Iraxcrsed dan^c'rouslx inclined glaciers, risking deatli at 
exerx step and she reached her patient txxi» daxs tlu’ 
cjuieker. 

Amonj:!; this j^roup ol people there* are some xx hose 
Ixraxery and zeal are irulx inspiring. Some enthusiasts. 


headed In elec trician C Inpurenkc*, set up tiu three hi^^hest 
altitude miero-liydrostations in the U, S. S. K. — electric 
lamps on the ;.»laciers ol the l^amirs. These electric; stations 
are led In mountain nx ers and serx e to recharge tlie ac’ 
eumulators ol the local radio-stations, thus saxin^r t^)ns ot 
petrol. 

I lie splendid xcork ot the Pamir lorrx -dri\ ers earns 
genuine admiration. l or sexeral years, now, they haxe 
l»een drixini^ their hirries uj^ and i.loxxn the mountains here, 
without a sinede aeeideni, earryin;.: supplies tor the Pamir 
enter[>rise. 

l:n c rx joiirnex these machines make alon^ the tortu- 
ous mountain roads can onlx he eoitipared with the lliL!;h! 
ol a plane*, xxith the cxcejuion that under the conditions ot 
this terrain the pilot would haxe a tar easier joh of it. 
I liousands ol sudden turns and hairpin hends lurk at exerx’ 
xard, deep in inclines haty^in^r sheer oxer the eelj.je of 
ahxsses. I here are places xx iu re the inside mudguards 
almost scrape aLtainst the rocks xxhiK tlie outside xxlieel- 
are a cou[>le ot inc hes Irom the ed^e ot a lit teen-hundred- 
loot drop. And the dnxers at times hax e to manoeux re 
oxer rocklalls just at a sharp hend. xvith their heaxih. 
loaded macihne |>enlous!x tiltniLt toxxards the precipice, 
like a plane* sharplx hankinu; in the air. 

'Phis is the kiiKl ol xxarlinn xxork hcin^ done in the 
Pamir Mountains. (/. /,.. \ ol. IJ, 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE SOVIET FAR EAST IN 1938 
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(«) Marlnue and 'I ractor Staiiiuis arc jidvcniiiiciit owiit'd 
wliich pruviilc- a>;i icultural niai hxnt r\ ti»r the use 
ul (Hxlleetivi- faniis in retuiix lor a tixrtl rent payable in 
aKrieuItnial pi<»duee. Slate larins are state-owned and are 
operated bv salaried empli»yees, as distitirt Iroiii collective 
lartiis, which an ilosel> knit associations of independent 
I’aniieiN >vho have pooled their land and most ol their 
cattle. 


ib) Nd <laia. 

SdiircL S« iisia lisiieheskdi- Silskne Khd/iai/tvn SSR, Cm>s 
plani/ilat, NbiM'dW and I.eninj;.i ad, UCU>. 

\ o/»- . Sp ; Sprin.ej '.dwint:. < A , iii. II at vest. I’l ; PIduy;lx- 



A I» P i; N D I X VI 


RIVER COMMUNICATIONS 


T HI', Miightv rixcrs of Sox ict Asiji, the ( )b, the Yenisei 
anil the Lena Hoxxing norih into the Arctic Ocean 
and the Aniur rixer draininj^ to the Sea ol Ohotsk liaxe 
serx'Ctl as the exclusixe channels ol conimunication till re- 
cently from north to south. Tlie Russian conijiierors 
spread up and down the rixers and the line ol conquest 
folloxved rix er basins. 

Because the ( )b, the Y enisei and the Lena lloxx ed into 
the Arctic xvhich xxas Iro/.en lor over nine months in the 
year the rivers remained un-naxigable at the mouths xvhilc 
the upper reaches serxed as channels of communication. 
Now, howex'cT, a regular serxice has been established in 
the Arctic Ocean itsell. I he ice-breakers convox regularly 
boats I roll! Archangel and Murmansk to the Kara Sea and 
turtlier to the east and bring ships t(.) the mouths ol thx^ 
Ob, the Yenisei and the Lena. 1 he opening up ol tlB- 
Nortli Sea has meant automatically the opening up ol the 
Loxver Reaches ol these rix’ers also. 

I'hc Ob xvith its important tributarx, the Irtysh, leads 
to the Altai area anil thence to Western China passing 
through Ka/aklistan and river boats can conxey cargo Irom 
the Arctic to Western China. 

Fhc Yenisei, on tlie other hand, leads to the borders 
ol Mongolia. Steamers Irom Archangel and Murmansk 
unload goods at [)orts at the moutfis of these txvo river 
systems and goods can be passed to China entirelv througli 
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nxer channels xvhen rixer communications are lully dcxc- 
loped. Part ol the xvay is already in regular use. The port 
oi Igarka on the Yenisei has led to the development ol tfic 
xvhole ol northern and central jxirtion. 

J he I .ena Rix er system xvith tributaries of Aldan and 
\ ilui rix ers provides miles ol nax igable water xvays. 

( )n till* Aldan rix i r mouth is I iksii Bax where steamers Irom 
Archangel and Murmansk dock regularlx, having vovaged 
tfirough the Arctic and unload the goods to rixer plving 
boats. I iksii Bay has become a x erx important centre of 
communications connecting the sea wax to tiu inlaml water 
XX ay. Bx’ this means ^ akutia in the heart ol Siberia has 
developed an outlet into the sea. 

The main ports in the Arctic, Diikson Island, Ko/hex- 
nikox Bay, I iksii I5a\ , Ambarchik, Ih'ox ideiuc Bav- have 
been lully mechanised to s|Red up the loading and unload- 
ing ol the shijxs and corresponding im[n-ox'ements have been 
made along the river svstems. “ As a I’esull of the nexx mea- 
sures in loalmg, docking and delixerx, the I night turn-oxer 
has risen immeiiselv, as much as 2,700*;^ lor instance along 
the Kolyma rixer." fS..!.) 

In the l ar Ii.ast, the Amur rixer is the nerxe centre ol 
communications. d‘he Amur draining into the warmer 
regions ol the Pacilie is ice-1 rei‘ almost throughout the year 
and it was the (juest ol xxarmer regions that has drawn the 
Russians to this area. Pill the completion ol tlie I rails- 
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Kirgizia : 


Siberian RalI^^a^ itns proxicled the nnl\ means ol tommu- 
nicarion uith its important tributarv, the Tssiiri, whieh pro- 
vides dJ 50 miles ol navi^alde ri\er s\stem. Dn the I ssuri 
has risen tlu new port Komsomolsk, 

I he utilisation ol Ki\er Transport Irom north to 
south, though tremendousl\ imjM*o\ ed reeentlv, is o) imme- 


morial oriiTin. A \ aster and ambitious sdieme has now been 
conceived. This is to connect, b\ the construction ui linking 
up canals, the rivers Kama, I'ura, Tobol, Irtysh, Ob, 
^ enisei and — through llie low er readies ol tlie I'unj^uska — 
the Ri\er Lena. Trom one eml ol Siberia to the other end 
ships can then tra\cl am! proxidi' an alternate rouiL tf) the 
I rans-Siberian Kailwax svsiem. 


A P P 1 N D 1 X VII 

P L A N N I N - T HE S O V I E 1 W A Y 


U A I i\ e-V ear Plan is built not onl\ liann llie top but the 
/ \ bottom up. The broail general outlines ol a Plan 
are ol i «*iirse elecide el by the mn ernment . < )m e these an. 

worked out, tlu Slate Plannini* C’omnussion is instructed 
to jireiuire estim.iles lor eaih industrx — how mudi coal, oil, 
iron, sled is to be prodiiccel, how much wheat, lotton, 
Iruit, lond urown, how main lactones t<» be built and 
what lU’w laeilities to be aeldeel to the educat ional, re- 
cri:ational, aiul piildu health sxstems. " 

" < )n( e the IMannmu. Commission has iinished this 
reallv stupendous task, its estimates tor production are 
siihmitted to each ol tlie industries, and e\enluall\ lind their 
w;n down to eaeh sm<^Ie laitorN and to eaeh i!i\ision ol 
each laetoiw, or to indix idual eolleetix c I arms. Meetings 
are called ol all the workers in the lactorv nr larm, (dfice 
workers indmled. 

“ In eadi phu e ol work a committee is* elected to ^o 
<nvr the part ol the plan winch concerns their txpc ol 


jn'odiiction. with tiic problem ol their |)articular plant 
in nnml, and to submit to tlu- mectini^ an estimate ol wliat, 
in the oj)imon ol this commirtee. ^an be produced bv this 
estimate, discuss it, criticise it, and rexisc it. And the 
workers are reallv etiective in meetings ol this t\pe. Ac- 
eustomed to participating in lactoiw management, they 
know exactly what the proldenis arc aiu! have ideas for 
meelini* them. I lu v liave a lairlv accurate idea ol how 
mudi ihev can prculuee. l rc(|uentl\, they return to the 
( io\ erninent Plannin;^ Commission a rev ised plan in whicli 
the\ h ave agreed to |>roduce more than the onitmal called 
lor. iVrhaps their chict laiilt lies in llie lact that they 
arc indincd to be o\ cr-cinhusiastic . ()licn their estimates 
have to he scaled dtnvn, due to a lack in necessary raw 
materials or cuiuipment. \e\ ertheles.s, it must he kc‘i>i in 
mind that eaeli workc*r ami larnu-r lias a real share in the 
planning process. 1 liat is doubt hss a primary reason whv 
the ])lans have achieved so much, ’ ( /.. O. ,S. ^ 
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A P P i: N D I X \M 1 I 


STALIN’S CHARTER FOR POS IAX AR RUSSIA 


P OD* ZLiiiieruiii Marksi/ina {Uudri llu Marxism 
lianuer), a Russian journal ol repute w iiich deals 
witfi problems ol economie and pliilosophical importance 
publislicd soine lime a^o an exiremelv inlOrmative article 
under the modest title ‘ Some (.)uestions on the ri aehinLt <>1 
Political P( onoi7n \ It contains, liow ewr, a deraileil plan 
of future economic policv lor the So^•ie^ which can aptlv be 
called Stalin’s Charter lor Pc»si-\\ar Russia. This article 
was c]uoted extensi\el\ m American jH riodu aK like A r ic 
York Tivirs, .{wrrit ii and others in jul\ 1044- 

The article treats in detail a numbe r ol most important 
formulations of policy, and guidance rei^^ardin^ tlie most 
basic problems ol political economy ^iven to So\iet econo- 
mic theoreticians some lime alter 1030 by tlie Central 
Caimmittce of the All-Union Communist Parry. This body, 
the hijthest political authorir\' in the S(n'iel Union, is lieaded 
b}' Marslial Stalin, whcj is credited witli bein^ the author ol 
the plan laving do^vn the new polic x. I le empliasises that 
Russia’s task, imposed b\ objective necessity, has been to 
catch up with and surpass the advanced capitalist countries, 
industrially and technically. Alter Russia’s security has 
been assured by victory in the war, the task must be taken 
up anew. 

Ri SSI a's Posa-wAk Tasks 

7\part from provision for social needs the Soviet State 
must, in Stalin’s view', accomplish ^reat umlertakin^s after 
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the war. A social reserve lund must be built up to }n*«)vide 
lor insurance against accidents, natural calamities and so 
on. A lund ol accumulation must also be built up to pro- 
vide lor e\|>ansion ol production bv continued addition to 
Russian plants ol new means ol production. Also, tlie 
Russian economy must provide a lurther surplus for a 
^ikrantic work ol construction in the U.S.S.IL Idle latter 
IS only possible bv the buiidin;j; up ol Russia lechnolo^icallv . 

f he Russian leaelers realise tliat the advanced capi- 
talist countries have ^one through the industrial revolution 
and now are at the dawn o| a new e|>och in their develop- 
ment, the technological revolution. In the former epoch, 
the univ ersal luels, the coals, and the heav v industries, like 
steel, were tlu‘ basic igdustries. In the jnesent one, fivdro- 
povver, distributed widelv over national regions bv central 
e;rid system, is the basic fuel and the chemical and engineer- 
ing industries are the basic industries. l)es|iitc' determined 
effort, Russia had not cau^lit u|> with tlie advanced capita- 
list countries in industrialisation when the war broke out, 
and now she has to catch up w ith them tec hnolo^ic allv. 

d\) achieve these tasks, it is clear, Russian State 
Socialism must recjuire tfiat tlie Russian people jiroduce not 
only enough lor their needs, but, as the economists say, 
increasing surplust‘s to make possible the achievement of 
these economic jj;oals. The Russian leaders do not extiect 
to brincj; this about single-handed, this colossal and active 



rhan^inp: ol conditions, which arc a legacy froiri the past. 

Idic\ intended to continue S<»\ iet Russia as a ‘ dosed 
economy * lluit is, one sealed oH irom crises produced hy 
competition in the \Aorld econoim', h\' nuans ol llieir state* 
lorei^n trade monopoly and its e\chan<j:e and export and 
import controls, ’('his, they sav, is an imperatiw need ol 
socialist economy. 15ut they intend to tu^ke acUantai^e in a 
lar^e way ol the international diNision ot labour, under 
whicli capitalism has made its e;reatcst economic ad\ancc‘s, 
to huild up tluir economy. 

I5c(*ause ol tiie lack ol exetianfre-resourc es, inllation afid 
the oA’cr-hasty repudiation oT the old rei!;ime's debts, 
(Russia was ohlijred in the ‘ l\yent!es ' and early ‘thirties' 
to pursue a ))oliey iliat \yas >'irtually scl l-sulficic'nt. As her 
exchange rcsoiures permitted, ho\yc\ er, she ^.^ra dually 
abandoned this policN . Novy she intends to take as lar^e a 
part in the world market as her sur|dus |U‘odu('tion i^crmits : 
in the j^ast the So\’ict I nion has always |Hirsuc*d tlie most 
conseiw at i\'e linancial policies, ne\ er bu\ inj; more than it 
could easily pay lor. 1 hroujLj^hout, the need lor suri)lus 
production is emphasised. 


"riie Russian economists realise that particijiation on 
such a scale in the. world market exposes the soeialist eco- 
nom\ to all the dan.^ers that the capitalist caonomie'^ ian- 

“an innumerable magnitude* o) liiw iai ions caiastro- 

plies, cataclysms. The obiccti\e necessit\ liy whicli socialist 
socit:t\ de\ clops, they note in a liiuhK theoretic ai section, i^ 
conditioned by “all the external anvi internal circum- 
stances 

I ti j^uard against this, the\ rel\ on scA cral ile\ iees. 
Ry maintaining ‘ tremendous ' reseiwes ol commodities, 
they hope to ha\e protection auainst m(»riopohstic sijLiee/t:s. 
Hy est abhsiiiiyu; new industries b\ suhsivK, industrie s wliich 
may operate at a loss at lirst and which ncc'd ne\c:r achic‘\e 
a prolitable basis, thc‘y hope to Innc* a fundamental di\er- 
silication corresponding- in some wax to Russia's richly 
dixersihed natural resources. 

Rut all this, tliex realise, )>resupp(»ses c^reaten* itwliistrial 
output in Russia, which means that the count rx must acliieyc 
much more hii^hlx I'rticienr production. DrawliiL:!; tlu* 
ohxious conclusions Irom this, ihcx set our that Russia must 
hax'c more cibuient manauement and luLthcr labour prodik- 
tiyity. 







